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Fort McHenry, Near Baltimore—See Page 4 
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sind Combination body equipped with extension grain-sides. Wheelbase, 157 inches 
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Combination body equipped with stock-racks. Wheelbase, 157 inches 


FORD TRUCK 


with grain-sides, or stock-racks, or both 


FARMERS everywhere will find this 
new low-cost combination-unit 
takes care of practically every haul- 
ing need. The body which is extra 
wide — 84 inches — is hardwood 
construction throughout with ex- 


The 


side and flare boards are rigidly sup- 


ceptionally heavy flooring. 


ported by malleable iron brackets. 
Sides and floors are closely fitte:! 
and carefully built, assuring a flax- 
tight body. 


Extension grain-sides are pro- 


- vided making the body 26 inches 


deep. There is a hinge-door in the 
tail-gate. 

Stock racks fit into the same 
sockets as the extension grain-sides. 
Heavy angle strip protects the cor- 
ners of the rack. The sliding tail- 
gate may be completely removed or 
fixed at any desired height. 

These trucks are available with 
either 131%-inch or 157-inch 
wheelbase, high or low rear-axle 
gear-ratios, open or closed cabs, 
and single or dual rear wheels. 

Your Ford dealer will gladly 
show you this new Ford unit, and 
demonstrate the type you need. 
You may purchase a Ford truck 
on convenient, economical terms 
through the Authorized Ford Fi- 
nance Plans of the Universal Credit 
Company. 
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When $17 Was “aa 


a Month’s Wages 


“‘Hard Times Today?’’ How About Farming 
in the One-Man, Two-Horse Era 


By 
J. S. ELLIS 


HEN I hear an Iowa farmer 
say these are the worst 
times we ever had, I smile. 

I have lived in Iowa forty-seven 
years. I have seen things of which the young 
people about me know nothing, and which 
their elders, apparently, have forgotten. 
Farming in those days was a one-man, two- 
horse affair. The ground was plowed with a 
span of horses, the driver walking behind the 
plow. Farm boys, today, think of a plow as 
something to sit on. It was not so in my 
day. The corn was planted with a planter, 
aman driving the horses, and a boy, sitting 
on a low seat, jerking a handle back and forth 
to drop the corn. The field had been pre- 
viously cross-marked in lines the width 
of corn rows apart. Whether or not the 
corn grew in rows straight enough to be 
cultivated cross-wise depended on a 
number of things—the skill of the boy, 
the speed at which the horses were trav- 
eling, and the accuracy of the corn 
planter. The machine was far from per- 
fect. The corn was cultivated in an 
equally slow way. At first the ‘‘double 
shovel’’ was used, a one-horse cultivator, 
which went up one side of a row and 
down the other. Then, with a great leap 
forward, came the cultivator with two 
handles and two sets of shovels, which 
cultivated both sides of the row at once. 
Yet still the driver walked. I have rea- 
son to remember it. I was given a team 
and sent to the field to cultivate corn 
when I was so small I had to reach up to 
the handles. Let a boy follow such an 


fore daylight to help a neighbor shell 
corn, receiving a wage of 75 cents a 
day. By dint of tremendous pres- 
sure money would be scraped to- 
gether once a year to buy me a pair of high- 
topped leather boots. The soles of these boots 
were fastened on with wooden pegs which 
came up thru the leather into the bottom of 
the boot. When the merchant sold these boots 
it was his duty to break off these projecting 
points with a specially prepared rasp. I can 
testify from experience that not all of the 
points were filed off. 

One particularly hard winter there was no 
money to buy the needed boots. I remember 
standing near, on a snowy day, and hearing 





—a few candy bars—the price of a show. 
My children have been taught to open a 
window in their sleeping rooms. We were 
not. We did not need to. We had plenty of 
fresh air. Many of the early houses in Iowa 
were loosely built. Siding on the outside of 
the posts and plaster on the inside made the 
wall. The ceilings were often not plastered, 
but covered with edged ‘‘ceiling,’’ which 
dried and spread apart in cracks. I have 
often awakened on a winter morning to find 
a layer of snow on bedclothing and floor. On 
cold nights I often took to bed with me a 
block of wood heated in the oven to help dis- 
pel the iciness of the bedding. During several 
winters the only heat we had in the house was 
in the kitchen. Naturally, on a cold 

@+ morning, a small boy did not lose much 
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Did We Forget Something? 


“The farm relief most needed in this amazingly 
productive state is a return to that old rugged hon- 
esty, industry and frugality,” writes J. S. Ellis in 
this interesting story. During forty-seven years 
Mr. Ellis has seen farming advance from a period of 
12-cent corn, walking plows and wooden-pegged 
boots to a day of modern machinery (all equipped 
with seats), automobiles and high-geared entertain- 
ment. Why should hard times bother us now? Have 
we left behind some of the qualities that would see 
us safely thru a depression? Whether or not you 
agree with his conclusions, we believe you will en- 
joy Mr. Ellis’ discussion. 


time between bed and this center of 
warmth. Of course, we had colds. We 
expected that. We had coughs and sore 
throats and running noses all winter. 

For food we had meat of our own 
butchering, cornbread from corn we took 
to the mill, and from which the miller 
had taken his toll, vegetables gathered 
and stored from the garden, and eggs 
when the hens remembered to lay. It 
would not be called a very good living 
today, but it was about what our neigh- 
bors had, and we were happily ignorant 
of carbohydrates and vitamins. A ray 
of light fell from the new day, when my 
chum, with whom I was skating, said, 
when we were preparing to get a drink 
thru the ice, ‘‘If you keep your teeth 
shut when you drink, you won’t swaller 





implement, walking in the loose soil, 
from morn till dewy eve, and he will 


_ have no trouble believing the Joshua story of 


the sun’s standing still. 

About thirty acres of corn was all one man 
could raise under these circumstances. Thir- 
ty-five bushels per acre was a good yield in 
those days. It was occasionally more, but it 
was often less. In the winter time my father 
hauled this corn nine miles to market and 
was paid 15 cents a bushel for it. His two- 


_ thirds of the crop would be about 700 bushels. 


At 15 cents a bushel this gave him $105 for his 
season’s work. Out of this he had to pay the 
cost of production, and, in some way, support 
a family of five. In the winter months he 
chopped wood, helped put up ice, or rose be- 


—~* 





my father ask the landlord for the privilege 
of selling a little moré of the corn—enough to 
buy the needed boots. The landlord was un- 
moved by the appeal—he probably needed all 
that he was getting out of the farm. That win- 
ter I went to school with my big toes sticking 
out of the old boots. From those days one of 
the memories that still stings was an occasion 
when, encouraged by my mother, while father 
was away looking for work, I screwed up cour- 
age to ask the village merchant for credit on a 
school book I needed, and was refused. I ran 
home in blinding tears. The price was 40 
cents. My children and my neighbors’ chil- 
dren think nothing of 40 cents. It is nothing 





+ any germs.’’ 
So I can’t help smiling when I hear 
farmers talking about hard times. There is 
hardly a farmer in Iowa who does not own 
an auto. Many of them have two. My father 
could have taken a trip to Brazil about as eas- 
ily as he could have bought a set of tires for 
a car. When I was a boy I never saw a piano 
in a farm home. I am not saying there were 
no pianos in farm homes. I am writing of the 
farm world I knew. Since that time the piano 
has become a commonplace. Indeed, it has 
moved in and moved out again, to make room 
for the radio. The farm work is different to- 
day. No farmer walks at his work. There is a 
seat on all farm implements. Motor power is 
rapidly displacing horses. The farmer’s 
house, with increasing frequency, is electrie- 
ally lighted, and modern thruout. The district 
sends a bus to his door to carry his children 
to school. Instead of selling corn for 12 or 
15 cents a bushel he says he can’t raise it, 
at a profit, for less than a dollar. We pay 
40 cents a pound for butter. My mother 
made and sold butter for 12 cents a pound. 
When I was twelve years old I walked three 
and one-half miles to the village, carrying a 
basket of ten dozen eggs. I sold them for 5 
cents a dozen and bought ten yards of calico 
for a dress for mcther., I can, see jt yet. It 
was white goods, with: black: ‘‘ poky-dots.”’ 
_I am old-fashioned enough to be worried 
over, a change that has comg over Iowa farm 
communities. ‘In my (Concluded on page 18) 
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EDITORIALS. 


OR more than a year 
the common people 
of the United States have 
longing for eoura- 


Hoover As 
A World 
Leader 


been 
geous leadership of the 
Roosevelt type. They have wanted a man su- 
perior to economic hair-splitting who would 
speak out emphatically on the international 
situation even tho Franece’s feelings were 
hurt. It will be remembered in pre-war days 
when Germany oceupied the position which 
Franee now holds, Roosevelt did not hesitate 
to take a bold stand. 

For nearly two years now the world has 
been on the verge of economic despair be- 
cause of tariff walls, heavy armaments, unjust 
treaties, unjust debts, and unjust reparations. 
This lack of confidence, combined with a 
world shortage of monetary gold in the right 
nations, has brought the whole world to the 
edge of an economie precipice. The only na- 
tions capable of leading the world back from 
this preeipice have been France and the Unit- 
ed States. 

For a lone time President Hoover refused 
to aceept the leadership which was so clearly 
his. Only when it became apparent that the 
world was about to commit economic suicide 
did he take action to lift the impossible bur- 
den temporarily from President 
Hoover’s statement indicated to the rest of 
the world that the people of the United States 
were not hopeless imbeciles intent on world 
ruin. A breath of fresh air swept over the en- 
tire world, prices of all kinds advanced, timid 
capital which had been hiding came out to 
look around and there were many evidences 


Germany. 


of a return to world confidence. 

President Hoover deserves great eredit for 
starting to undo some of the world wrongs 
which the United States and Franee ecommit- 
ted from 1919 to 1929. We hope he will con- 
tinue to lead in courageous fashion and_ be- 
come a hero. If he furnishes real 
world leadership in clearing up the debts and 
reparations he will ineur the enmity of France 
and some of the small-minded folks of the 
United States. Opposition of this sort will 
be a eredit to Hoover and we trust that he 
will show real courage and take an even more 
advanced position than he has so far. 


world 


N THE cover this 

week is a picture of 
Fort McHenry, near Bal- 
timore ; in the foreground 
are some of the guns, now 
dismantled, that kept the American flag fly- 
ing during the bombardment by the British 
fleet in September of 1814. The fleet failed to 
silence the fort, and therefore failed to take 
Baltimore. Young Francis Scott Key, on 
board a British man-of-war to arrange for an 
exchange of prisoners, watehed all night in 
fear lest morning should show the fort bat- 
tered into submission. Morning came and the 
flag was still flying over Fort McHenry. So 
eame ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ now our 
national anthem. 

Key had a right to feel relieved, when 
morning showed the British attack had failed. 
Too many British attacks had been sueceed- 
ing. Along the northern border, the war had 
been characterized, on the American side, by 
the stupidity of generals of the regular army, 
by the cowardice and inefficiency of the mili- 
tia, and by the total refusal of ‘New England 
to play any part in the war. New England, 
which was to be highly indignant at the south- 
ern states for similar action later, in 1812 

an a secession movement of its own which 
crippled the national government greatly. 

Shortly befere the attack on Baltimore, 


The Flag 
Was Still 
There 


British troops had landed near Washington, 
dispersed a force of militia and burned the 
capitol and the Whiie House. 


On the sea, 





Ameriean ships had won some notable victo- 
ries, but the superior numbers and equipment 
of the British fleet had blockaded most Amer- 
ican ports. 

The war was, of course, an outgrowth of the 
conflict between Great Britain and France. 
Both eountries violated the rights of neu- 
trals, but Great Britain, being in command of 
the high seas, had more chanees to be obnox- 
ious. The British habit of impressing seamen 
from American ships was a particularly hard 
blow to national pride. One bright spot in the 
military record was the successful defense of 
New Orleans by Andrew Jackson ; this slaugh- 
ter, however, was particularly needless sinee 
the treaty of peace had already been signed, 
altho the slow communieations of the day had 
not brought the news to America. 

The War of 1812 is the classic example 
used by military men to point out the need of 
adequate national defense. It is quite true 
that the United States, then a weak nation 
in the midst of an international dog fight, 
needed badly a much stronger army and navy 
than it then had. Today, with the United 
States the strongest nation in the world, 
spending more on armaments than any other 
nation, and with international agreements 
in effect to outlaw war, it may be doubtful 
whether there is any great need for us to get 
excited about more adequate preparation for 
war. 

In this, as in most other things, affairs fol- 
low a cycle. We paid too little attention to de- 
fense in 1812; we pay too mueh attention to it 
in 1931. Here are the two extremes, both 
wasteful and unsound. How soon will we 
learn to be sensible and middle 


course ? 


follow a 


Corn HE June rains were 
Belt exeeedingly spotted, 

some parts of Iowa receiv- 
Weather ing more than _ eight 


inches and others less 
than two inches. At this writing in late June, 
lowa had received more June rain than any 
other corn state. Kansas, Missouri and IIli- 
nois were all a little drier than normal. Tem- 
peratures in the western and northern corn 
belt were three or four degrees above normal 
for June, but in the eastern corn belt the ex- 
cess was only one or two degrees. 

Corn never looked better over large sec- 
tions of the corn belt and some fields in south- 
ern Iowa will undoubtedly begin tasseling 
early in July. We still feel the indications 
are rather in favor of a hot July and that 
corn may be seriously damaged in those sec- 
tions of the corn belt which missed the heavy 
June rains. 


VERY year when low 

prices are making 
farmers resentful, some- 
body starts in to make 
that resentment pay him 
dividends. The time is ripe, he claims, for a 
new farm organization. The old ones have 
failed. Very often the promoter makes a good 
speech, a speech full of drama, excitement 
and promises. As entertainment, it ranks 
high, but it isn’t quite funny enough to be 
worth the two or three or four dollars charged 
for a membership in the new organization. 
You can save money and have a better time by 
going to a movie, 

In the big cities, ‘‘raeket’’ is the word used 
to deseribe any method of preying on an in- 
dustry. This organizing graft is one of the fa- 
vorite rackets tried on the farmer. 

There are, of course, two types of promot- 
ers. There is the type that is simply out after 
the money. There is another type that means 
well, that wants to get a new pipe-dream es- 


It’s Racket 
Time Again 
On the Farm 


“ce 














tablished, but that fails to have anything con- 
crete or practical to present. Money given to 
either type is money wasted. 

‘*Rackets’’ exist because their victims per- 
mit them to. Corn belt farmers ean get rid of 
these mushroom organizations and these fly. 
by-night promoters by refusing to bite. 


ARMERS are getting 

more and more con- 
cerned about what the 
falling price level is do- 
ing to them, if the letters 
we get are any index to sentiment. Interest 
and taxes are being paid in dear dollars now 
instead of in cheap dollars and henee are dou- 
bly burdensome. An Illinois reader writes: 


Fight 
For Honest 
Dollar 


I think the money question overshad- 
ows all other questions at this time. The 
1920 price level should be restored and 
then kept indefinitely. Maintaining a 
constant price level is one of the most 
important functions of government, ani 
fortunately, it is the easiest, simplest and 
cheapest to perform. The idea of keeping 
our prosperity dependent on the output 
of the gold mines is preposterous. 

The drop in the price level has already 
swindled thousands of our best citizens 
out of their homes and all their property 
thru no fault of their own. A _ local 
banker tells me that if the price level de- 
clines just a little bit farther, then there 
are a whole lot of people in this loeality 
who are certain to go bankrupt. The re- 
eent panie and hard times we are having 
now had no other cause than the big drop 
in the price level. 

This reader and many others will be pleased 
at the news that C. E. Hearst, president of the 
lowa Farm Bureau Federation, and ehair- 
man of the legislative committee of the na- 
tional federation, asked President Hoover re- 
cently to appoint a commission to work out 
and recommend the best ways of seeuring a 
stable price level. No doubt the Grange and 
the Farmers’ Union, both of whom have gone 
on record for a stable price level, will join the 
Farm Bureau in asking immediate federal ac- 
tion in this field. 


Back-fires so weer the collapse of 
: the Farm Board’s ef- 
Against forts to take eare of the 


Export Plans exportable surplus, a 
good many supporters of 
the administration are worrying about the re- 
vival of sentiment for the MeNary-Haugen 
and the export debenture plans. Farmers, of 
course, never took much stock in the plan for 
handling the surplus laid down in the Hoover 
farm bill. They expected little from it and 
are not disappointed. What they did urge at 
the time of passage was that if the adminis- 
tration’s plan failed, it would only be fair 
to permit the farm plan to be tried. 

‘Instead, as might be expected, the tame par- 
rots of the administration are squawking that 
since the administration’s plan failed, any 
plan would fail. Since a half-baked program 
that nobody wanted collapsed, these folks in- 
sist that no control of the surplus is possible 
and that the only thing left is to drive more 
and more farmers to town to add to the city 
bread lines until acreage is reduced to a point 
where annual production will just. satisfy 
home demand. 

Characteristic of the arguments of those 
who fear a renewal of an intelligent discu* 
sion of surplus control is a statement by Da- 
vid Lawrence in the Saturday Evening Post 
recently. He said: ‘‘Now, to put into effect 
the MeNary-Haugen plan or even the export 
debenture idea at this time would mean tt 
wreek all these cooperatives and national cor- 
porations which now represent the produe:rs 
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Flood 


' with their cut-outs open. 


in the whole gamut of operations from ele- 
vator to market.’’ 

This is pure nonsense, which even Mr. Law- 
rence does not attempt to justify. In every 
bill introduced along these lines, provision has 
been made that cooperatives themselves might 
be the agents employed by the government in 
carrying out the provisions of the measures. 
Either plan would strengthen the position of 
the cooperatives. 

As it stands now, the administration has 
no other remedy for the farm surplus than its 
old one: ‘‘Starve more farmers out until pro- 
duction is reduced to fit domestic demand.”’ 
What we need instead is a program that will 
secure treaties with European nations where- 
by our surplus lard, cotton, bacon and other 
farm products will be admitted duty free in 
return for similar privileges granted equal 


quantities of their manufactured goods. This 


vould need to be supplemented by some plan 
along the lines of the equalization fee or de- 
benture plan in order to take this exportable 
surplus and sell it at the world price without 
upsetting the domestic market. 

There are plenty of hungry folks left in the 
world. Still more fortunately for us, most of 
them are workers who would be glad to trade 
their products for food. Only intellectually 
bankrupt statesmanship will turn its back on 
this situation and declare that the only rem- 
edy for farm troubles is to drive more farm- 
ers off the farms. 


st HAT is Flood up 

to now ?”’ writes a 
subseriber who heard him 
talk last winter, who has 
read his articles and who 
is curious as to what to expect from him next. 
Flood started off on another trip some time 
ago. His articles about it will begin in the 
early fall and he will be back in Iowa for an- 
other lecture tour next February. 

Right now he must be somewhere in the 
South Seas. From there he goes to New 
Zealand, to Australia and then— 

“‘T think we will go to Balik Papan on the 
east coast of Borneo,’’ Flood writes. ‘‘From 
there we walk, ride horseback, or row up- 
stream for about two hundred miles to a place 
ealled Poeroek Tjahoe, in the geographical 
center of Borneo. They tell me Borneo is 
bad, plenty bad, even yet. The equator runs 
smack thru the middle of the island, so there 
will be no difficulty in keeping warm in that 
insect-infested jungle, I am sure, especially 
during a 200-mile hike.’ 

After that Flood goes to Bali, Java, Singa- 
pore and so on back to San Francisco, unless 
he sees something else too exciting to miss and 
stops to take it in. It looks as if he would have 
some good stories for us next winter. 


Heads for 
Borneo 


OW we've got some- 

thing else to worry 
about. Some _ farmers 
along the route of the 
mail planes have been 
complaining that on cloudy days when planes 
fly low, livestock suffers. One man tells us 
that his fat steers are running off most of 
their gains on the days when a big plane 
swoops down with a noise like thunder over 
the feed yard. Another reports that a_low- 
flying plane stampeded a herd of fat hogs, 
and that two were smothered in the resulting 
pile-up. 

We aren’t sure what the answer is. Per- 
haps livestock will get more sophisticated 
about planes in time and will pay no more at- 
tention to them than to automobiles going 
past on the highway. Our guess, however, is 
that such complaints as these and the even 
more vigorous complaints of town dwellers, 
will speed the day when we will no more ex- 
pect a plane to sound like a battery in action 
than we expect automobiles to race around 


Big Birds 
That Fire 
Cannon 





| Odds and Ends | 





EOPLE in positions of high responsibility 

in our Federal Reserve banking system 
in New York City and Washington, D. C., 
write me that the world gold situation does 
not make it inevitable that prices will go 
lower. In early June I presented in detail the 
gold price theories of Dr. George F. Warren, 
of Cornell University. Warren has been pre- 
dicting lower prices for many years as a re- 
sult of the world gold situation and believes 
that by 1940 prices of all kinds will average 
about 20 per cent lower than at the present 
time. Of course, he makes this propheey con- 
ditional on gold supplies continuing to ex- 
pand at a rate no faster than they have been 
in recent years. 

One of our Federal Reserve Bank friends 
writes me: 

I ean see no reason why the level of 
prices in 1940 or at any other time should 
be lower than at the present time, unless 
we adopt or pursue monetary policies 
which will determine that fact. Warren 
seems to have the idea that these matters 
are beyond control. I don’t think so. 

After reading this cheering statement, I al- 
most felt as tho I had been let out of prison. 
Warren's analysis had made me feel that all 
of us were being swept over a terrible cataract 
into a pool of the damned below. I then called 
to mind that another Federal Reserve Bank 
friend had written me this spring as follows: 


It is my belief that at the present time 
there is no shortage of gold standing in 
the way of business recovery; all of the 
principal central banks have very low dis- 
count rates and the small demand for 
central bank credit is due to the inactive 
condition of trade. What developments 
in the gold situation may oceur in the 
course of time, I can not foresee with 
much assurance, but I do not believe that 
they will prove to be determining factors 
in the credit situation in the near future. 
If at any time a considerable shrinkage 
in gold production should oceur, to a de- 
gree more than sufficient to offset the 
economies in the use of gold that are in- 
ereasing from year to year as banking 
habits spread to new countries and to new 
classes in the old countries, I feel sure 
that the governments and the central 
banks of leading countries which are al- 
ways studying the matter will by that 
time have come to the point of making 
the needed modifications in monetary 
legislation. 

After the glow of good feeling caused by 
these statements passes away, hard-headed 
farmers will want to know just what the Fed- 
eral Reserve people propose to do. True it is 
that they have reduced interest rates to an 
exceedingly low point and are doing their best 
to pump eredit at the present time into the 
channels of trade. Are they willing, however, 
by proper cooperation with the central bank 
heads of England, France and Germany, to 
maintain world credit at a point high enough 
to stimulate world production to an extent of 
3 or 4 per cent annually? It is by regulating 
world eredit in such a way as continually to 
maintain maximum production without spec- 
ulation, that we shall have the greatest 
amount of human happiness. 

International bankers and especially our 
own Federal Reserve authorities must think 
about this thing much more seriously than 
they have hitherto. The central bank heads of 
Germany and England are exceedingly anx- 
ious to see the general price level maintained. 
Our own Federal Reserve authorities will 
find these foreign bankers only too eager to 
cooperate in bringing about somewhat higher 
prices. 

If the Federal Reserve people really have 
the power, which my Federal Reserve friends 
think, and if gold shortage is not the disas- 
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trous thing which my friend Warren thinks— 
then I am hopeful that the Federal Reserve 
people will use their power in such a way as 
to remove all monetary causes of low prices. 
I am willing to admit that the Federal Re- 
serve people have taken some splendid action 
in recent months, but I am hoping that they 
will go farther and be prepared to cooperate 
with other nations in an effort to prevent 
more carefully the unwise expansion and con- 
traction of credit such as characterized the 
period from 1928 to 1930. 


YOUNG Australian plant breeder by the 

name of Macindoe came to talk the other 
day about corn breeding methods. The Aus- 
tralian corn breeders began to in-breed six 
years ago, and did their first crossing of in- 
bred strains on an extensive seale about two 
years ago. It seems that they have already 
had some very encouraging results in the 
crossing of inbreds out of a late yellow dent 
variety known as Fitzroy. These late Aus- 
tralian dents have a more vigorous stalk than 
any eorn which I have ever grown in Iowa, 
and I am, therefore, hoping to get hold of 
these late in-breds because I have a huneh 
that they can be crossed to good advantage 
against some of our early Iowa sorts. 

Macindoe says that Australia could easily 
raise ten times as much corn as she is now 
doing by substituting corn for part of her 
wheat acreage. At the present time, Australia 
is only raising as much corn as three or four 
good lowa counties. It seems that Australia 
is going thru somewhat the same process as 
lowa did sixty years ago, when we raised more 
wheat than corn. The Australians are now 
discovering that they need to rotate corn with 
wheat in order to keep the land elean. 

It seems that the Australians are even hard- 
er hit by the depression than we are. A year 
ago, they put on a tremendous drive to in- 
crease their wheat acreage so that they could 
raise enough money from their wheat exports 
to pay what was owed on the money which 
they had borrowed. A tremendous crop re- 
sulted, but the Australian nation did not ben- 
efit because the price was too low. This year, 
therefore, the wheat acreage has been allowed 
to fall back to where it was before. Some of 
the Australian states have defaulted on the 
debts which they owe, and things are in a 
rather terrible mess. 

The Australians do not have power farming 
in the same way that we do, because gasoline 
costs from 60 to 80 cents a gallon. They, 
therefore, use big team hitches and drive even 
their combines with horse power. Hitherto, 
the Australians have grown chiefly a soft 
wheat, but Mr. Macindoe believes that they 
will probably change over to hard wheat be- 
cause both climatic conditions and the world 
market would indicate that the Australians 
can make more money in this way. A shift of 
this sort would, of course, be of interest to 
Kansas and Nebraska wheat farmers. 


PPARENTLY President Hoover favors 

the state income tax. In his June speech 
at Indianapolis he said, ‘‘The undue propor- 
tion of taxes which falls upon farmers, home- 
owners and all real property holders as com- 
pared to other forms of wealth and income, 
demands real relief.’” As to whether Presi- 
dent Hoover had in mind a sales tax or an in- 
come tax when he made this statement, does 
not appear clear. But he is definitely on ree- 
ord for at least a part of the taxation pro 
gram for which Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead as well as the different farm or- 
ganizations have fought for so many years. 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 





Now, as then, if a man who has done wrong or 
has been neglectful of his religious duties, sincere- 
ly joins with good people in performing the duties 
of religion, he sincerely rejoices. For there is 
nothing that gives greater joy, tho it does not al- 
ways bring happiness, than doing in sincerity that 
which we believe to be right. ... Next to doing the 
right thing oneself, the greatest joy is in joining 
with others in doing it—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Handling Small Grain 
With a Combine 


4 yg invention of the self- 
binder was one of the great 
steps in speeding up the har- 
vesting of grain; but for a half 
century afterward there was slow progress in 
the corn belf in this important part of the 
farm work, save to simplify the self-binder 
and make it more convenient and reliable, and 
to add the bundle carrier 
or buncher. At the time of 
the World war something 
had to be done to enable 
the farmer to produce 
more grain with the least 
possible amount of extra 
help, and the machinery 
experts met the problem 
by adapting the huge 
western combine-harvester 
to corn belt conditions. 
The size was cut down so 
it could be-handled by a 
medium-sized tractor and 
the price would be within 
the reach of the owner of 
a good-sized farm; wind- 
rower and pick-up _at- 
tachments were added so 
that weedy or unevenly 
ripened grain could be 
windrowed and allowed 
to cure before it was 


picked up and threshed. Combining grain 


The modified combine with the windrow- 
with its windrower and_— er and pick-up at- 
pick-up attachment puts tachment (above) 


permits more. sat- 
isfactory drying of 
the kernels. The 
small five- foot 
combine (at right) 
has been tried out 
in some parts of 
the corn belt. 


green or weedy grain into 
a light swath on top of the 
stubble. Thus by allowing 
the grain to cure before it 
is picked up and threshed, 
the combine largely elimi- 
nates the trouble with 
weeds and wet weather. 
Experience has shown that windrowed grain 
ordinarily can withstand hard rains without 
being beaten down so it can not be picked up. 


Money Stabilization 
Would Affect Every 
Debtor and Creditor 


NY change in the purchasing power of 
money touches every kind of moral 
question and every kind of obligation. 

To every business transaction not on a cash 
basis there is a promise on the part of one to 
pay and on the part of another there is the 
promise to be paid. Those who promise to pay 
are in the debtor class and those who hold 
such promises to pay are in the creditor class. 
In the latter class are holders of life insur- 
ance, savings bank depositors, pensioners, an- 
nuitants, wage and salary earners, owners of 
notes and bonds, the endowment funds of ¢ol- 
leges and hospitals, ete. Cheap money result- 
ing in the rise of commodity prices adversely 
affects the creditor class. On the other hand, 
the debtor class in time of inflation can more 
readily pay joff the debts contracted before 
the inflation. 

In the increase in commodity prices from 
1914 to 1920 the creditors had the value of 
their investments and incomes more than cut 
in two. During the same period the debtors 
were enabled to pay their debts at the peak 
of 1920 with dollars less than one-half in 
value of the 1914 dollars, It is estimated that 
in this period by the process of inflation $60,- 
000,000,000 were transferred from the pockets 
of the creditor class to the pockets of the 
debtor class. With the deflation of 1920 the 
operation was reversed in a somewhat less 
degree to the benefit of the creditors and to 
the distress of the debtors. Those who gave 
mortgages on real estate in 1920 had almost 


By I. W. 
DICKERSON 


The use of the windrower and 
pick-up has largely overcome the 
objection that combined grain 


would not keep because of high 
moisture content. With normal weather con- 
ditions there should be little or no trouble 
now from combined grain heating in the bin. 
Still conditions will often arise where artifi- 
















cial drying is advisable. Experimental work 
indicates that blowing air up thru the grain 
in a specially prepared bin or blowing the 


double the load, a few years 
thereafter, they had originally 
contracted to assume. The Stable 
Money Association, which has 
among its officers and directors leading in- 
dustrial and financial leaders, economists and 
statesmen, including such leaders of thought 
as Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes and 
Hon. Frank O. Lowden, in a recent statement 
said: 

‘*Responsibility for progress in the stabili- 
zation of money and eredit must rest to a 
very large extent upon the shoulders of us in 
America, because we have a disproportionate 
share of the world’s gold; and as the world’s 
creditors, we are able to draw gold from the 
rest of the world at our discretion ; we have a 
closely integrated, highly organized and wide- 
ly used banking and credit system; and our 
statistical material is abundant; yet no one 
country ean or should attempt to control the 
situation alone and every country should 
assist.”’ 


Stabilization Important 


The stabilization of the purchasing power 
of money is of vital importance to our state. 
Iowa is primarily a state of production and 
her prosperity depends on a satisfactory level 
of prices. Many of her citizens are debtors, 
who suffer with tragic consequences when the 
price level declines. 

There is a distinction between the price 


W indrower, Pick-up 
Attachment Permits 
More Thoro Curing 


grain from one bin to another usually will 
prevent damage from heating. A commercial 
blower, a fan from an old shredder, wind 
stacker or even a silo filler properly set up 
and operated by a tractor or an automobile 
engine will handle this work nicely. 

The labor cost of harvesting with the com- 
bine is small, but good management is neces- 
sary if the interest, depreciation and other 
overhead costs on the machinery are kept 
down to a reasonable amount per bushel. The 
combine owner should plan on covering at 
least 400 acres per season, by starting with 
the windrower about the time a binder would 
be started, by keeping the windrower at work 
early in the morning and even all night when 
conditions demand it, by using the machine 
for all small grain, for soybeans, for sweet 
clover and other crops. If his own acreage is 
not sufficient, he should arrange to do custom 
combining for his neighbors, either for cash 
or on a work exchange basis. The agricultural 
colleges will furnish information on what is 
a fair charge for combin- 
ing various crops. 

Recently I saw a new 
type of combine thresher 
demonstrated at Hays, 
Kan., which uses a radieal- 
ly new principle in thresh- 
ing and separating the 
grain. The 12-foot cutting 
unit is similar to other 
units on the market, but 
the threshing unit consists 
of a cone-shaped affair 
mounted on a short, heavy, 
steel shaft which rotates 
inside a_ closed easing. 
Eight rasp bars on the ro- 
tating part and sixteen on 
the stationary part rub the 
grain from the heads. A 
large fan sucks the grain 
from the eutting unit into 
the narrow space between 
the two sets of rasp bars. 
The grain is directed by centrifugal force into 
the dump elevator and the chaff and straw 
are blown out by the fan. 


F ixing the Price Level 


By HON. C. W. 
RAMSEYER 


level of all commodities as reflect- 
ed in the index number (weighted 
average of wholesale prices of 550 
of the leading commodities in the 
United States) and individual prices. The 
price level is affected by inflation and defla- 
tion. To stabilize the purchasing power of 
money is to stabilize the price level, and to 
stabilize the price level is to prevent inflation 
and deflation. Even tho the price level is sta- 
bilized and the index number remains station- 
ary or nearly so, individual prices may move 
up or down according to the law of supply 
and demand. 

There are some plans for solving the sta- 
ble money problem that have received wide 


‘discussion. One plan is that we do away with 


the gold standard altogether and have nothing 
but credit money. This has the support of 
John Meynard Keynes, eminent British eeon- 
omist and financier. This plan has not re- 
ceived widespread approval on account of the 
feeling that we should have a money redeem- 
able in some certain metal or metals. 

The late Professor Lehfeldt, of South Af- 
rica, proposed a plan that the gold-producing 
nations buy up the gold mines and operate 
them in the public interest. His proposal was 
that when there is too much gold resulting in 
rising price level, shut down some of the 
mines; and when there is too little gold re- 
sulting in falling prices, operate more mines 
even at a loss. Thus by regulating the world 
supply of gold (Concluded on page 17) 
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Brown Mule P referred 


Chicken Thieves, Bootleggers and 


a Brown Mule Team 


HERIFF Pete Hanson 
and I nearly took off 
a couple of telephone poles 
| that night getting out to the Holland 
F farm after Mrs. Holland called. She 
* had seemed very excited as she ex- 
plained that somebody was out there 
trying to steal the oats. Just why 
anyone wanted to steal oats was be- 
yond me, and, altho I once suggested 
to Pete that she probably meant 
sheats, he didn’t reply. But the Hol- 
land place soon loomed up, and I 
hardly expected to see the scene that 
unfolded before us. For there were 
others present. Pete charged thru a 
ring of men, all with guns, and land- 
ed right wp under the light in the 
barnyard It was only an instant 
later that Holland himself came run- 
ning up. 

“Over here!” he called. “Better not 
stop in that light. Something else 
might happen, and I don’t want any- 
one shot here if I can help it.” 


O WITH Holland on the running- 

board and me ducking, in case 

F something did come our way, we 

drove around to the barn. Then Hol- 

land began to talk so we could under- 
stand. 

“It’s been a big night, Pete,” he 
began. “Say, I’m glad you’re here. 
We got a couple of thieves in that 
crib, and they won’t come out. Gosh! 
I sure been waiting. Good thing the 


neighbors came to help me! Man! 
Oh, man! It’s been good!” 
“Well, what’s the racket?” Pete 


asked as he climbed out, me follow- 
ing close. 

“Only this,’ Holland began. “The 
Mrs. and me had gone to bed about 
nine o’clock. I had been away all 
day, and we were tired. Well, I no- 
ticed a car go past once while I was 
choring, and then, just as I was 
turning in, I saw another go by, with 
only dim lights on it. But I didn’t 
think much of it, altho the Mrs. 
seemed to think someone was watch- 
ing the place. She thought about 
them pullets of hers, and you bet she 
was ears. Well, it wasn’t long before 
I heard her calling me in a whisper. 
‘Jim!’ she was calling; ‘there’s some- 
one out there. I heard a car stop.’ 

“That woke me up. I didn’t make 
a light, but went to a window and 
listened. Sure enough, someone was 
there. So I slipped on some clothes 
and went downstairs. I wanted to 
call you, but thought I’d see what I 
could do first. So I slipped out the 
back door and around by the hen 
house. All was quiet. False alarm, 
I says to myself, and back I went. 
But just as I got in the house, the 








Holland came 
out of the crib 
with a shiny ee 
tin can. wee 


By WILLIAM 
E. DRIPS 


Mrs. says to me in a whis- 
per, ‘Someone just went 
toward the road.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I says, ‘maybe we better 
get help.’ And so I went to the phone 
and rung real quiet like to my neigh- 
bors. I passed the word there were 
robbers hereabouts, and they agreed 
to help it along. You know, ‘most 
every one on this road is on the other 
line. Then I told the Mrs. to call you. 
Then I watched and waited. Pretty 
soon, I saw a couple of fellows come 
sneaking up the road. They didn’t 
go to the hen house, but hit for that 
crib. Well, I knew they had some 
deviltry afoot, and I beat it out back 
and decided to see what I could do. 
I got up near the crib back of that 
tree, and it was fixed with the Mrs. 
to turn on the pole light when I sig- 
nalled with this flashlight. 

“She did, too, and just then up 
came the boys from Carrigans. Well, 
we had ’em trapped in the crib all 
right, and I called to the thieves to 
come out. 

““Get out of the way!’ they hol- 
lered back. ‘If we come out, we will 
shoot!’ 

“*Try it!’ I hollered back, for by 
that time some more of the boys had 
come. ‘We got you surrounded, and 
if you come out with guns, we shoot 
first.’ 

“Well, they’re still in there, and 
it’s a wonder they didn’t start for 
safety when you drove in.” 

Pete was a good sheriff, all right. 
He didn’t say miuch, but unholstered 
his .45 and went around among the 
farmers picketing the crib with their 
shotguns. He told them he was going 
to get the bums out, and for them 
to station themselves at each end of 
the crib and be careful not to shoot 
unless they had to, and then only in 
a certain way. “But I’m goin’ to get 
’em,” he firmly stated. Say, I was 
clear back by the garage while this 
was going on, for I didn’t have a gun 
and not much insurance. 


Ws the sheriff then went up 

toward one entrance of the 
crib and called out, “Come on out, 
boys, the deal’s up. If I have to come 
in there, someone’s going to taste 
fire. You know it will be a lot hard- 
er if you resist. What do you say?” 
There wasn’t any answer, and the 
question was repeated. This time, 
Pete was a bit more emphatic in his 
demand. 

“Better come out,” he repeated. 
“This is the last call, and then we are 
going to shoot thru the alleyway. 
What do you say?” 

(Continued on page 18) 












































ow do your repair 
eosts eat... like mules 


or like 


You can place considerable feed 
in front of the average mule and 
he will quit eating when he has 
had enough. But most horses 
never know when to quit. 

Repair costs are just like 
horses. If you don’t watch them, 
they’ll eat into your profits and 
cause more trouble than a hog 
in the milk house. Cutting repair 
costs is largely a matter of 
proper care, such as keeping 
chains, gears and bearings clean 
—free of dust and dirt. 


horses ? 


All manufacturers of imple- 
ments agree that you should 
lubricate your implements care- 
fully with the finest lubricants 
you can buy. Mobiloil, for 
tractor transmissions and crank- 
cases, has gained a wide reputa- 
tion among farmers because of 
its amazing ability to stand up. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
samples of Mobilgrease and Voco 
Wheel Bearing Grease, the revo- 
lutionary new greases for pres- 
sure fittings and grease cups. 


Hints for cutting repair costs 


































If your tractor is improperly lubricated 
during the long grind of cultivating, 
you are sure to have repair costs 
sooner or later. Be sure to drain and 
flush the transmission every 500 or 
600 hours. Follow the manufacturers’ 
instructions closely on draining periods 
for the crankcase. See your dealer 
for the correct grades of Mobiloil for 
your particular tractor. Mobiloil is a 
fighting oil that stands up, hour 
after hour. 





























Many farmers make the mistake of 
using old crankcase drainings to 
lubricate bearings on combines and 
threshers. Use old oil to help disinfect 
your poultry house but never use it 
on implements. It causes costly wear. 
For all combine bearings equipped 
with pressure fittings use Mobilgrease. 
It supplies a smooth, tough oi! film 
that lasts many times longer than 
common greases. For all grease cups 
use Voco Wheel Bearing Grease. 





















Chains and open gears on such imple- 
ments as hay loaders offer great oppor- 
tunity for repair costs to creep im. It 
isn’t speed or high pressures, but 
collected dust, dirt and improper care 
that cause wear. Clean chains and 
open gears every few days with kero- 
sene and a stiff brush. Then brush on 
Mobilgrease lightly. This attention 
will go far in cutting repair costs. 


Mobilgrease—for all pressure fittings 


Mobiloil 
stands up 


Because it is Made — Not Found 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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VERY Iowa girl, whether she be 
a Four-H girl or not, will be in- 
terested in reading of the activities 
of Iowa’s Four-H girls at their fourth 


annual convention, held at Ames, 
June 18, 19 and 20, Fifteen hundred 
delegates, representing every county 
in the state, were enrolled. Going to 
meetings was worse than trying to 
watch all three rings of a circus at 
once, what with nutrition lectures 
going on in one building, clothing in 
another, home furnishing in another, 
and glee club, chorus and harmonica 
practices at all in-between hours. 
Because the convention means so 
much to Four-H girls, and because 
we feel that first impressions are 
best impressions, each year a staff 
of from eight to ten Four-H girls are 
chosen to tell the story of the con- 
vention on these pages for other girls 
who were not permitted to attend. 
Ruth Blanchard, of Marshall county, 
winner of the state junior journalism 


contest for 1930-31, acted as staff 
editor. Assistant staff editors were 
Betty Loveland, of Bremer county; 
Elizabeth Hogan, of Webster county; 
Hilda Hood, of Linn county; Angel- 
ine Bode, of Butler county; Mary 
Gisch, of Kossuth county; Helen 


Jane Mendenhall, of Sac county; 
Helen Howard, of Page county, and 
Ruth Ridler, of Adair county.—F. B. 


‘ “4 ~ 4 . 
Campaigning 
use and enthusiasm prevailed in 
the assembly as the eight candi- 
dates and their campaign speakers 
came to the platform. We wanted to 
know just why these girls were 
chosen as candidates from among the 
list of a large group of girls whose 
names were sent in from each coun- 
ty, each girl with a splendid record 
in club work to her credit. By the 
long lists of achieve- 


ance, having missed only four meet- 
ings of her club in eight years. Per- 
haps the thing that most influenced 
the voting delegates, however, was 
the fact that she had organized two 
new clubs and helped reorganize a 
weak one in her county. 

Shirley Heath, of Cherokee county, 
was chosen state historian. Shirley 
has been president of the Four-H 


Clubs in her own county for three 
years, has attended the Ames con- 
vention twice, and each year has 
been entered in the competition for 
Four-H queen.—Ruth Ridler, Adair 
County. 


Judge Allen Speaks 


K apc people have an opportunity 
to be happier than those in oth- 
er industries,’ declared Judge Flor- 
ence Allen, the only woman supreme 
court judge in the world, in her talk 
to our first Four-H assembly. To 
those who listened, the Four-H dream 
for a fuller and richer farm life was 
clarified and made a more precious 
thing by knowing that one of the 
most clear thinking leaders of our 
time looks to the farm for America’s 
future. 

“City life is becoming more and 
more hectic and artificial,” she said. 
“The home is becoming a place that 
people go back to, to gather sand- 
wiches and blankets for the next 
auto trip. There, life takes men by 
the throat and shakes them—but 
farm people can still be masters of 
themselves. They can create their 
own pleasures without the continual 
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ments of those girls 





who were chosen as 
state officers, can 
be sure that the Four-H 


we 


Club ideals will be up- 
held. 
Gertrude McDonald, 


of Monroe county, who 
was elected as_ state 
Four-H Club president 
for the years 1931-32, 
has been in club work 
seven years. She has 
been president, vice- 





nalism contest winner. 
demonstration team. 
At right—Gertrude 


Below 
made these 


right—(1) 
Boone county, with her accordion. (2) Dean Fish- 
greets Iowa Four-H girls. 
(3) Florence Allen, judge of Ohio supreme court. 
, lowa State College, and 
Ruth Blanchard, Marshall county, state junior jour- 
(5) 


er, of Iowa State College, 


(4) Prof. Blair Converse 


At left—Tolbert MacRae becomes a Four-H-er. 
McDonald, 
president, and Blanche Brobiel, outgoing president, 
The “reporters” 
pages possible. 





GIRLS 


expenditure of money found in our 
movie-mad cities; a truer sense of 
values develops with contact with 
growing things.” 

Judge Allen denounced collective 
farming in decided terms, saying that 
if our individual farms, with their 
groves, pastures and flower gardens, 
were replaced by hundreds of level 
acres worked by men living in the 
cities, the reservoir of strength for 
America would be gone, because far 
more than crops or livestock grows 
on the farm! 

“Country people still have family 
life,’ she said, ‘and the loyalty and 
integrity taught to coming genera- 
tions thru the home form the source 
of all other institutions. Take away 
everything else and the American 
home will inevitably bring back gov- 
ernment and discipline to our people 
again.” 

A sharp, quick clatter of applause 
broke spontaneously from the group 
when she told us that the overwhelm- 
ing burden of farm taxes could be 
lifted only when the law refuses to 
protect the property rights of those 
who do not enter secreted wealth for 
taxation. 


Discusses Racketeering 


Another problem she_ discussed 
was the racketeering situation. This, 
she said, was the direct result of the 
apathy of American men and women. 
“There are club members who are 
utterly worthless because they stay 
away from meetings, bear none of 
the responsibility and do not work,” 


she told us. “You are members of 





the club of the United States and of 
Iowa, in addition to your Four-H 
Club, and you can determine the so- 
lution of this problem. The reason 
for the situation is that we forget 
the old American tradition that what 
is wrong in private life is wrong also 
in public life. We elect men who 
can’t say ‘No’ to their friends—who 
‘own’ office for the benefit of their 
political gang. It rests with you girls 
to remedy this.” 

Mrs. Josephine Arnquist Bakke, 
state Four-H leader of Iowa, says 
that she sent for Judge Allen be 
cause she tries every year to bring 
to Four-H girls a woman who is out- 
standing in an unusual field of work, 
so that Iowa Four-H Club girls may 
realize the wide range of splendidly 
worth while activities open to them 
Judge Allen is a member of the Ohio 
supreme court. “Who knows—per- 
haps some little girl in a blue uni- 
form, listening to that address, will 
be the first woman supreme court 
judge of Iowa,” said Mrs. Bakke 
Ruth Blanchard, Marshall County. 
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The Queen’s Entertain- 
ment 

oo “rah, rah, rah’s” that first 

greeted Four-H ears as they en 

tered the huge gymnasium were 

hushed as the first strains of the 
Four-H all-state orchestra sounded 


The long line of county queens, love 


ly in their blue uniforms, marched Mil 
down the central aisle in twos and 


formed a floral arch under which the ee 
newly chosen Four-H queen was to 

pass. The coronation of June Cad Hez 
well, of Dallas county, as Iowa's 
Four-H queen, was, in the opinion of 








Esperance Hamman, 





Montgomery county's 


newly chosen 


of the convention, who 




















president, news reporter 





and historian in her own 

club. In 1930, she furnished 
one of the special room exhib- 
its at the state fair. Gertrude 
has served on many commit- 
tees in county, township and 
state. Gertrude has also served 
her apprenticeship on demon- 
stration teams, and ranks high 
in music memory work. 

Bernice Sealine, of Hamil- 
ton county, was elected vice- 
president. She has been in club 
work for eight. years, and has 
missed only four meetings in 
that time. Bernice has filled 
many club and county offices 
and has been active in demon- 
stration and judging team 
work. 

County delegates, this year, 
elected for secretary and treas- 
urer, Alice Bennett, of Ring- 
gold county. Alice also has an 





















all, the loveliest ceremony of the eer 

convention. What a beautiful picture dr 
the queen and her at- ee 
tendants made as they silo 
moved with stately f 
tread down that royal all. 
© > re ~? 
archway! mac 

= Once the lovely 





y 
Pola 


queen was seated on the 
Four-H throne, proud 
ly wearing the Four-H 
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” { crown, and surrounded is be 
ed } by ten lovely Four-H 

\¥ j county queens, Iowa upe 

it } girls staged for her en- "¢ 
b { 4 tertainment a most out- 

= — standing program of we f 

varied numbers, Four-H thi 
girls will always re- 1s | 
member the music memory An 


numbers played so beautifully 
for the queen by the Madison 
county Four-H girls’ orchestra 
Every one stretched as tall as 
possible to see Mary Mickey, 
of Washington county, dressed 
as a farmer boy, interpret mu 
sic with her feet. The musical 
dramatization of “In a Persian 
Market,” by the Butler county 
girls, was an original, colorful 
and complicated piece of work 
So cleverly and so effectively 
did they use _ oriental rugs, 
shawls and colorful oriental 
costumes that in three short 
minutes the palm set stage 
was transformed into a Per- 
sian market scene, with na- 
tives in colorful costumes, ex- 
amining the wares. 

The graceful melody repeti- 
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finin, 





















outstanding record of attend- 
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J. J. Miller, Morristown, 
Minn., on tractor he tells 
about in his letter. 





























How THIS FARMER MAKES 


HIS TRACTOR PAY A PROFIT 


OUR tractor, too, is bound to show a profit if you get as 
much work as this out of it. Read this letter from J. J. 
Miller of the South Side Stock Farm, Morristown, Minn. 


“For eight years we have been using your Polarine Extra 
Heavy in our John Deere Waterloo Boy tractor and we felt 
that it was time to let you know in a letter of our success. 


“This old tractor is still doing heavy work on our two hun- 
dred acres and it is doing all classes of work from plowing, 
silo filling and discing to a heavy run of threshing in the 
fall. We have never had any mechanical trouble with this 
machine during the whole eight years of use. 

“Now we have purchased a Farmall tractor and are using 
Polarine 50 in it with wonderful success. New Polarine 60 
is being used in the Waterloo and we believe that it stands 


5 up even better under hard work than the old oil. 


“Only Standard Oil products are used on this farm and 
we feel that our success with power equipment is due to 
this fact.” 

And that’s right. New Polarine is better than 
the old oil. It is made by a new method of re- 
fining that gives wholly distilled oil. No undis- 





tilled parts of the crude are added to give it weight as with 
many oils. New Polarine is a “purebred.” 


I The carbon left by New Polarine is hardly worth talking 
about. Tests have shown it to be less by half than that of 
even most extra-priced oils. 


2 New Polarine, in a special laboratory engine, stood up 
under temperatures 80° higher than your engine will 
normally reach. 


3 When the temperature skids down below freez- 
ing, New Polarine continues to 
flow after many other oils are 
frozen stiff. 











| ptien “x” is made 
especially for kero- 
sene tractors. It lubri- 
cates thoroughly not 
only when first put 
into your crankcase, 
but right up to the 
time you drain it out, 
because Iso-Vis “K” 
resists dilution. Con- 
sequently, it prevents 
much motor trouble 
and costly delays. 


New Polarine prevents wear be- 
cause of its high rating on all of 
these essential qualities. Yet this 
new and improved oil is still be- 
ing sold at the same low 
price. Get a quotation 
from the Standard Oil 
Tank Wagon Driver. 























New Iso- Vis equals New Polarine in every way and 
besides will not thin out from dilution. Retail, 30c a quart 






STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 














DOWN, USELESS LEGS, WEAK BONES—RESULTS OF MINERAL DEFICIENCY 


NOTHER CASE of mineral de- 
ficiency! And for every victim 
f like this, there are a thousand others 


destroying lack of minerals. 

How many of them are in your own 
herd? Or don’t you realize how the 
flack of minerals is boosting your hog 
costs—slashing your profits? 

Slow, unthrifty growth, light 
weight, low resistance to disease, 
poor finish, are often directly due 


that suffer less visibly from the profit- 


to mineral deficiency in the diet. 


Don’t take any more chances. Feed 
MoorMan’s Hog Minerals every day! 


Hogs won’t squeal for minerals, 


as they will for bulky feed. But 
the MoorMan man will test your 
herd for mineral deficiency free. 
Give him your order now. 


man Mfg. Co., 


Moor- 
Quincy, Ill. 


MoorMans 














Your Yardstick! 


The story of man’s progress is written 
daily on the printed page—in messages 
from all corners of the globe. Only his- 
tory can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concerns you 
most—the better talcums, toothbrushes, 
shoes and automobiles that can give you 
daily satisfaction—you can measure as 
you read. 

Advertisements are your local yard- 
sticks. They tell of the new and the 
best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you 
ean buy wares that repay your confi- 
dence—wares widely advertised, because 
widely believed in. Moreover, by helping 
you select the new, economical and best 
today, the advertisements help you save 
for the new and best tomorrow. 














lars of our Special Agents Offer. 





4003 N. Tripp Avenue 


User Agents Wanted 


CREAM 


SEPARATORS 
NO CANVASSING 


We give you your Cream Separator 
at wholesale price—save you about half 
usual cost, you show it to farmer friends 

















when they call at your farm. No other 
obligation. We will send your Separator 
t (any size model) on 30 days triai 
z Only $1 Down 
E Easy Payments 
Pay for your Separator out of profits— 
Lacta Separators are unequalled as close 


skimmers and ease of operation, Fully 
guaranteed. You have 


14 Models to Choose From 


Sizes from 100 to 1400 lbs. milk hourly—hand and electric. 
WRITE TO 


DAY for extra low jees and full particu- 


wonderful opportunity, 


Don’t miss it. 


LACTA SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 13 


Chicago, Wlinois 
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What you will pay 


THE 


CHAMBERLAIN 


HOTEL 


Most centrally located 


MODERN DINING ROOM 


POPULAR PRICED COFFEE SHOP 
CH HARTNAGLE 


DES MOINES 





FRANK G. WARDEN 
President 
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Beethoven) was beautifully interpret- 
ed by the colorful costumes and orig- 
inal poses of fourteen girls represent- 
ing as many counties. 

A glorious conclusion to the all- 
talent program was the appearance 
of the 165 Four-H girls, members of 
Iowa’s all-state Four-H chorus. 

That Iowa’s Four-H girls do have 
talent, and that they are learning to 
develop and to use it, was very evi- 
dent at our best and last all-talent 
night.—Helen J. Howard, Page Coun- 
ty; Ruth Blanchard, Marshall County. 


Nutrition Pointers for 
Miss Four-H 


PINACH is not merely spinach, 

bread is not merely bread, and 
water is more than just water to 
Miss Four-H-er, who had an oppor- 
tunity to attend the canning and 
bread discussién groups. We learned 
that food is not just food to satisfy 
our hunger, it is necessary for build- 
ing the framework of our bodies and 
for providing the energy and the 
health which should be paramount 
ii the minds of all club girls. 

“Think of food as accomplishing 
the things you desire,” was the key- 
note of the very helpful talk given by 
Dr. Mabel P. Nelson, of the food and 
nutrition department of Iowa State 
College. Doctor Nelson urged each 
Four-H-er to develop for herself a 
philosophy of practical nutrition wis- 
dom. 

Nutrition minded Four-H-ers were 
more than interested in the Story 
county girls’ demonstration of can- 
ning whole tomatoes in glass jars. 
To make their demonstration espe- 
cially interesting, they showed con- 
tainers used years ago in canning. 
This collection included bottles, jugs 
and jars, and showed also the mod- 
ern canning conveniences both in 
glass and tin. The girls canned their 
tomatoes in tomato juice, thereby 
making a very attractive product. 
They emphasized the food value of 
tomatoes, pointing out that it was an 
economical vitamin addition to the 
diet. Since it is almost tomato can- 
ning time, this demonstration was 
very helpful to other Four-H girls. 

Possibly no one hour was more en- 
joyed during the session among the 
canning and bread making division 
than Miss Ida May Shilling’s expla- 
nation of how Miss Four-H should 
entertain. Courtesy, simplicity and 
the golden rule, “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you,” 
were the three outstanding points 
Miss Shilling gave as necessary to 
becoming a good hostess. 

I am sure that every nutrition 
minded Four-H girl went home from 
the convention with a head filled 
with new ideas and suggestions, and 
a notebook filled with nutrition facts, 
—Betty Loveland, Bremer County. 


Backstage 

O THE average Four-H girl who 

attends the state Four-H conven- 
tion, the convention program is a fin- 
ished thing. To every Four-H girl, 
however, who is privileged to have 
some active part in the program, be 
it participation in the orchestra, the 
chorus, or in one of the: many con- 
tests, the final product represents a 
marvel of organization and hours of 
patient work. 

Imagine, if you can, for instance, 
the backstage activities and confu- 
sion that preceded the eight o’clock 
all-talent night performance. Mary 
Gisch, of Kossuth county, gives us 
this backstage picture: 

“Four o'clock, and all is hustle and 
bustle in the gymnasium. 

“Tap, tap, and a few more taps— 
but not feet this time. It’s merely the 
hammer putting rugs in place on the 
steps over which the newly chosen 
queen is to walk. Back and forth, to 
and fro, on the stage, three former 
queens and the new queen, her at- 
tendants, and the color-bearers are 
being kept busy practicing a ‘queenly 
walk.’ 

“Someone in the right wing shouts, 
‘Where are the palms?’ Someone in 
the left wing calls out, ‘All right, 





queen’s attendants. Now when I call, 
come forward. Move quickly, please!’ 

“Four-thirty, and every one still 
busy. The cornet sounds suddenly. 
The queen’s heralds are getting into 
tune. Down the main aisle, wreaths 
are being raised and lowered until it 
can be done properly. The orchestra 
tunes up and the girls fall into line 
for the final practice march before 
the big event. In the back wing, 
girls are putting last-minute finish- 
ing touches to costumes, carrying in 
bags and checking over stage prop. 
erties. Five-thirty, and every girl 
still hard at work, practicing her bit 
for the event that is to help make all. 
talent night the best ever.” 


Convention Sidelights 


Bi cena they think I say it ev- 
ery year,” said Rosalind Cook, 
director of the girls’ state Four-H 
chorus, “but truly this was the best, 
the most superior, chorus that I have 
ever had. With just nine hours of 
rehearsal, they sang splendidly. They 
were’ marvelous! To be able to sing 
three songs very well and to memo- 
rize one in nine hours of rehearsal is 
remarkable. I can truly say that I 
have enjoyed the Four-H chorus work 
more than anything else I have ever 
done.” 


“A wonderful convention—all but 
the weather,” remarked Mrs. C. W 
Austin, a club leader from Butler 
county. This Four-H convention is a 
help to the leaders even more than 
to the girls, because we stand behind 
our girls in everything, and feel we 
must be a constant source of inspi- 
ration.” 


Seven girls of the Webster county 
delegation took part in the impres- 
sive initiation ceremony on Friday 
afternoon. As the county Four-H-Club 
president gave the introduction, the 
other girls, carrying a lovely clover 
chain, entered slowly and laid the 
chain on the platform, to follow the 
outline of a four-leaf clover. Profes- 
sor Tolbert MacRae, of Iowa State 
College, who has helped with Four-H 
music for many years, was initiated 
by the girls this year. He has given 
unstintingly of his time and labor to 
the service of the Four-H girls. It is 
very fitting that his name be added 
to the scroll of honorary Four-H Club 
members. Those previously taken in- 
to the organization are: Mrs. John 
Hammill; Dean Genevieve Fisher, 


dean of home economics of Iowa 
State College; President Charles 
Hurst, president of the Iowa Farm 


Bureau Federation; R. K. Bliss, di- 
rector of extension service, [Iowa 
State College; Miss Isabel Pirie Be- 
yea, international youth lecturer, and 
Miss Fannie Buchanan, who has 
helped put music into Four-H Club 
work since ’way back in 1921. 

Initiation into the Four-H Club or- 
ganization is the highest honor that 
club girls can bestow upon anyone. 
It is an act of appreciation for help 
given to them as Iowa Four-H Club 
girls. 

The well groomed girl contest was 
won by Bernice Bonested, of Benton 
county. In this contest, the girls 
were observed during the convention 
and judged on factors such as person- 
al grooming, dress, shoes, accesso- 
ries; hose and general appearance. 
Others placing high, in order, were: 
yeraldine Hurd, Hardin county; Agda 
Gronbeck, Hamilton county, and 
Orotha Ness, Muscatine county. 


Cotton seems to be a most popular 
fabric for this summer if the style 
show given by Iowa State College stu- 
dents for the clothing club girls was 
an indication of style trends. Cotton 
has come as a boon to the Four-H 
girl. She can now have street dresses 
of novelty tweed suiting, party dress- 
es of sheer voiles, dotted swiss, or 
batiste, and cool summer sport frocks 
of cool cotton materials. 


The state-wide Four-H girls’ music 
memory contest, Friday afternoon, 
resulted in a four-way tie between 
Tama, West Pottawattamie, Black 
Hawk and Decatur counties, each 
of them making a perfect score of 
500 points. 
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Baby beef prices in June averaged 
about $7.60 a hundred, or nearly a 
dollar a hundred higher than in May 
and higher than at any time since 
early April of this year. 
Nine-hundred-pound fat steers mar- 
keted in June of 1931 were fattened 
on corn which cost 66.4 cents a bushel 
on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an av- 
erage of ten years, it has required the 
value of 66.5 bushels of such corn to 
convert a calf weighing 400 pounds 
the preceding August into a 900- 
pound fat steer for the June market. 
Last August a 400-pound calf cost 
$26.60. The total cost of a 900-pound 
fat steer, therefore, was about $70.76. 
The selling price was $7.60 a hundred, 
or $68.40 per head. This leaves a loss 
of $2.86 a head as compared with a 


BABY 


Baby Beet P rofits and Tints 


loss of $9.74 a head in May and $11.95 
in April. A further improvement of a 
dollar a hundred will make it possi- 
ble for most baby beef feeders to 
make a little money. 

The improvement in cattle prices 
which we expected to begin in July 
actually started in June. As to wheth- 
er there will be a further improve- 
ment, we can not say, but the chances 
are in favor of at least another 50 
cents a hundred. In fact, if the busi- 
ness situation improves as much as 
now seems possible because of the 
Hoover war debt proposals, we would 
not be surprised to see an improve- 
ment of at least a dollar a hundred. 

We are expecting our chart to show 
a profit during the late summer and 
greater part of the fall. 


BEEF-CORN CHART 





Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn. 


Flee Pr rofits and Rica 


Chicago hogs in June averaged 
about $6.40 a hundred, or just about 
the same as in May. A price of $6.40 
a hundred for hogs at Chicago in 
June is about equivalent to 43 cents 
for corn on Iowa farms. This is 
about the price prevailing at Iowa 
elevators where there is a surplus 
of corn to ship out. Most Iowa farm- 
ers, therefore, feel that there is not 
much choice between selling corn on 
the market and feeding it to hogs. 

The weighted price of Chicago No. 
2 corn fed into hogs marketed in 
June of 1931 was 65.4 cents a bushel. 
As a ten-year average hogs have sold 
in the month of June at a price equiv- 
alent to 12.1 bushels of such corn. 
The value of 12.1 bushels of 65.4-cent 
corn gives a cost of $7.91 per hun- 
dred. The selling price was $6.40 per 
hundred, or there was a loss of $1.90 
per hundred in May. 

As we predicted a month ago, hog 
prices began to strengthen during 
late June. This strength will prob- 
ably continue during July and August 
and there may be a decided upturn if 
the world-wide business conditions 
continue to improve in the manner 
forecasted by the changed world sen- 


timent in response to President 
Hoover’s declaration on the war debt. 

The present loss period in hogs, as 
will be noticed from the chart, has 
continued since the late summer of 
1927 or nearly four years. This is 
one of the longest loss periods on rec- 
ord and we are, therefore, expecting a 
good profit period to start in the near 
future. We are not predicting that 
hogs will be so very high in terms of 
dollars, but we do expect them to be 
materially higher than corn. Of 
course, it may be that the fundamen- 
tals of the hog business have changed 
and that a farmer can now make 
money on a lower corn-hog ratio than 
in the old days. Perhaps, therefore, 
the fundamental basis of our chart 
should be changed. It will take sev- 
eral years, however, to determine this 
point with certainty and in the mean- 
time I am going to hold to the the- 
ory that the old-time corn-hog ratios 
will prevail. 





There is a good way to identify 
poison ivy—its leaves have three 
leaflets, shiny and bright green. 


“Leaflets three, let it be,’ is a good 
motto for those who picnic to follow. 


HOG-CORN CHART 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 


1918 19 





1930 1931 


Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per hundredweight if the average 


farmer feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 





The new K-O has a 
pleasant odor—does not 
stain—does not taint 
milk—and will not blister 
when used as directed. 


For interesting FREE 
Booklet on FLIES and 
their breeding habits, 
Write to GENERAL 
LABORATORIES, Inc., 
767 Dickinson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 


armored cow 
keeps up milk 
production 


K-O wis new, scientific live stock fly spray 


will not increase milk production, but will protect 
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cows from fly annoyance. Every dairyman knows 
that a cow bothered by stinging, biting, blood- 
sucking flies will give less milk and cut down 
profits. Spray K-O every day before milking to 
kill the flies on the cows and in the barn and to 
build up a repellent film on the hair. This gives 


each cow a protecting armor of K-O before going 


out to pasture which will keep the flies off the 


The new K-O is sold by 
leading hardware, drug, 
feed and supply dealers 


cows so they can feed in comfort and produce 


their regular amount of milk. 


THE NEW 

















































DON'T WAIT! 
These are real bat- 1 strom Standard Quality—100 % Delivery Guaranteed Per 100 rr) 
po nn Fort — k ©, White, $; ©. Bf. Leghorns, 8. ©. Br. Leghorns, and Anconas.$ $50 $30.00 
pon Teas gy Age Rks.; Bik. Min.; Wh. Wyan.; Bf. Orp. 7°50 35.00 
Pedigreed White and White MPO og ccc ces tases sccseces 8.50 40.00 
shart tock with . = Rr. ©, R. J. Whites, Wh, Orp., R. ©. Reds... *. | 9.00 42.60 
records up to 331 Blue Andalusians, Lt. Brahmas, Wh. Langshans, Sere ‘alk. Giants 10.00 47.60 
eggs per vear. Heavy Assorted (All purebred)... .. 2. cee creeeeeenceeeee 6.5 32.60 
Eleven first. prizes ney (AN pe whe cheged  EE RTTee 6.5 25.00 
at 193 ows uper Qual _ Lars guaranteed to live 15 days, per insurance certificate, $2 per 100 
State Chick Show higher. $1 00 deposit. Balance 
8 ROMBERG “POULTRY FARM ¢ a HATCHERY, Dept. 7, 


Ft. Dodge, lowa 





Chick Prices Smashed 


Send no money. Just mail your order. Pay 
postman when chicks arrive. Postage prepaid 
0 


500 

White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 

Anconas, Heary Assort -” - $8. 50 $32.00 
8. _C. Reds, Barred & Vhite 

Rocks, S. C. Black Min E. as.. 7.50 37.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wya 

dottes, White & Buff Min: noes 8.00 39.00 
Assorted . 6.00 24.00 

Will Continue to Hatch All Summer 


CAPPER’S HATCHERY 


ELGIN, IOWA 














Reiling’ $ Certified Chicks 


Shipped Prepaid. 100% live arrival mearenies ae]. 
500 


White Le norte 

Barred Roc S. C. Reds 

White Re xcks, “White Wyandottes: 6. 28 30.00 

White, Buff Orpingtons....... 6.2 30.00 

Heavy Mixed .........- $00 25.00 
Prompt Shipment. Cc ‘ash * with order. 


REILING HATCHERIES Davenport, lowa 














When writing to advertisers, will 
you please mention this paper. 














Chick 
Buyer's 





Purchasers of baby chicks will 
find represented in our columns 
the leading reliable hatcheries 
and poultry farms of Iowa and 
adjoining territory. They have 
well defined business policies. 
Among them buyers will be able 
to find a large variety from 
which to make their selection. 
We carefully investigate all ad- 
vertisers and assure our quarter 
of a million readers that each 
advertiser will fulfill the promise 
of their advertising. Let our 
columns form a guide for you 
pce making purchases of baby 
chicks, 
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| WHA Homemaking Department 


Fifteen Miles a Year! 


WENTY-FIVE and a half hours a 

week is the average time 2,000 
women in the United States spend in 
their kitchens, according to the bu- 
reau of home economics, said Miss 
Ella Cushman, of the New York state 
college of home economics at Cornell 
University, when showing how to ar- 
range the kitchen to shorten the 
time necessarily spent there. Not 
only must the stove, sink, refriger- 
ator and working table be placed con- 
venient to each other, but also the 
minor equipment such as pans, par- 
ing knives and sieves should be kept 
where easiest to reach and always in 
their place. Labor-saving equipment, 
like dishwashers, mechanical refrig- 
erators and electric appliances aid in 
saving time and effort. 

Preparing potatoes for a meal point- 
ed out the value of a well-arranged 
kitchen. The potatoes were brought, 
washed, peeled, rinsed, placed on the 
stove, and covered with boiling wa- 
ter and salt, in a poorly-arranged 
kitchen; the same things were done 
with the kitchen correctly arranged; 
lines representing the 


























simple knot. But my youngest daugh- 
ter learned the process unconscious- 
ly, because I let her alone! I saw 
to it that her shoe laces had good 
points and that the’eyelets in her 
shoes were big enough and not 
mashed down and then I kept my 
hands off. When she asked for help 
someone helped her, but like any 
normal child she liked to try to do 
things and learned rapidly when 
given a chance.” 

The little child is eager to do, do, 
do and if given encouragement can 
learn to perform many tasks well at 
a very early age. Let the toddler 
“help mother” set the 
table. He can carry 





distance traveled in 
each case were drawn 
on a blackboard. The 
distance walked in the 
poorly-arranged kitch- 
en was 259 feet, while 
that covered in the 
well-arranged kitchen 
was only eighteen feet. 
By further calcula- 
tions, it was found 
that in peeling pota- 
toes once a day for 
365 days in the year 
fifteen miles could be 
saved. The steps, in 





the spoons about as 
soon as he can walk; 
later, the silver 
knives, and consider- 
ably later, when the 
tumbling age is 
passed, the forks. 
Then he can carry 
dishes, one at a time. 

But what if he 
should break a dish? 
Well, what if he does? 
Don't you, some 
times? You’ spend 
money on toys for him 














this case, were saved 
merely because a veg- 
etable bin and garbage container 
were under the sink, a saucepan and 
paring knife within reach of it, and 
salt, kettle cover and spoon at the 
stove. 


Hands Off! 


TRANGE as it may appear on the 


surface, efficient people often 
bring up most inefficient offspring. 

The very ease with which they ac- 
complish things probably tends to 
make them impatient with the blun- 
dering efforts of little children, and, 
no doubt unconsciously, they retard 
the development of their little folks 
by doing for them rather than letting 
them do for themselves. 

Of course, it is easier to serve 
Johnny than to allow him to fumble 
with the spoon and fork and drop or 
drip food on the tablecloth as he may 
occasionally do when he begins to 
serve himself, but how and when is 
Johnny to learn? Innumerable “help- 
ings” by mother will not teach John- 
ny to help himself. The child learns 
only by doing. If parents and teach- 
ers could only realize that! 

To be sure, it is wise as well as 
kind to do for the child those things 
that are beyond his present develop- 
ment, but when they are taught, 
whether it calls for dexterity or 
strength, they will learn only by do- 
ing them. 

Intricate steps should be  ex- 
plained; the task should be simplified 
by dividing it into parts; occasional- 
ly, but only occasionally, little hands 
should be guided into the easiest 
way of accomplishing desired ends. 

“It took three weeks to teach my 
first child to lace and tie her shoes, 
without the bow,” said one mother, 
“just because I did not realize that 
she should learn the simple act step 
by step. Her younger sister learned 
it in three mornings. The first morn- 
ing she mastered putting the laces 
thru the eyelets; next she learned to 
pull the laces just tight enough, and 
the third day she learned to tie a 


to play with, why not 
on dishes for him to 
learn with? Dishes where little chil- 
dren live should never be expensive. 
They should be bright and gay but 
not too fine. 

And when he jabs the forks and 
spoons crookedly on the table by the 
Plates the wise mother remembers 
how young he is, how high for him is 
the table, how untrained his eyes 
and muscles, and she does not 
criticise. : 

Never tell a child he can not do 
anything if it is at all within rea- 
son, even if it is beyond his present 
ability. Say, rather, “Surely you can, 
when you grow a little bigger, but 
you can do so and so now,” and give 
him the joy of achievement. 

Make mistakes? Certainly he will, 
even as you and I, and jit may cost 
you something, but it would cost you 
still more to have a child grow up 
helpless, inefficient, incapable of 
thinking or doing for himself. And 
how can he develop if all of his 
thinking and most of his work are 
done for him? Hands off, and give 
your child a chance to be and to 
learn and to do!—Pearl Haley Pat- 
rick. 


Home Dressmaking 


HE question of suitable dresses 
seemed to be my biggest prob- 
lem. Really good ready-made frocks 
were prohibitive in price for me and 
the cheap ones were so flimsy that 
they seemed almost more expensive 


in the end. But I could not sew! 

“Of course you can sew,” contra- 
dicted my dressmaker friend, when I 
told her my predicament. 

“Your first step is to choose a good 
pattern of the correct size. From any 
woman’s publication one can now 
procure the most excellent patterns 
very inexpensively. Never try to 
economize by altering the style or 
size of a pattern you already have; 
the small cost of a new pattern will 
be paid for very generously in a sav- 
ing of time and in the perfection of 
results. No matter how accustomed 
to sewing you become, read carefully 
the directions given with the pat- 
tern. While you are inexperienced at 
sewing, it is an excellent idea to use 
the pattern first for a dress of inex- 
pensive material; then you will cut 
into your expensive cloth with more 
confidence and with surer results. 

“Plain garments faultlessly made 
are always best. Depend upon acces- 
sories for adornment. 

“Go window-shopping, if possible, 
before you choose either materials or 
pattern. This will usually give you 
some concrete example of what you 
want toward which to strive. 

“Keep your work neat. Press as 
you go. Press when the garment is 
completed. Finish to the last stitch 
before wearing. Tho only a cotton 
morning dress, let it have its hanger 
in the closet. This treatment gives 
that trig look which you so much 
admire. 

“One by one master each detail of 
sewing—how to bind, 


_ 
King Cotton 
Figen ceo things have been done 
with the old reliable cotton that 
once was identified solely with 
aprons and underwear. While it stil] 
ranks among the most popular fab- 
rics for such utilitarian garments, it 
has been found equally appropriate 
for the daintiest of “dress up” 
frocks. Cottons, for the most part, 
are the simplest of all fabrics to 
wash. White garments can be soaked 
in warm suds over night, rinsed in 
hot water, and hung in the sunlight 
to dry. Eyelet embroidery or any 
kind of embroidered work should be 
ironed on the wrong side. 

Colored garments should never be 
soaked, no matter how fast the col- 
ors are reputed to be. Colored cot- 
tons, as well as all other printed or 
solid colored fabrics, should be 
washed in accordance with the basic 
rules for washing all delicate fabrics. 
Use tepid suds followed by fresh 
suds if necessary and rinse several 
times in water of the same tempera- 
ture as the soap solution. 

Careful drying is of equal impor- 
tance, especially with prints. Wash 
as rapidly as possible, turn inside 
out, and dry rapidly, either by hang- 
ing out of doors in the shade, or with 
the aid of an electric fan. 


The Jelly Bag 

VEN as insignificant an item as 
the bag used may affect the suc- 
cess of the jelly made this summer. 
The right kind of a bag is convenient, 
sanitary, and of a compact material 
which will allow only the clear juice 
to drain thru. Thirty-six-inch, me- 
dium-weight canton flannel is the ma- 
terial recommended. The bag is 
made with the nap of the flannel on 
the inside, to keep back the small 
pieces of fruit pulp, and with French 
seams on the outside. A one-inch 
hem at the top provides a firm place 
for attaching loops of tape. The bag 
is made with straight sides and a 
rounded end, and is 
about thirteen inches 





make a_ buttonhole, 
set in a sleeve. 

“Do not try to be 
too economical with 
your best things. Hire 
a tailor to press wool 
garments. Ask a local 
dressmaker where you 
can have hemstitch- 
ing or a_ picot-edge 
added to your sheer 
materials which will 
prove so much more 
attractive than a clum- 
sily made hem. When 
you have gained con- 














wide and fifteen 
inches deep. This 
shape is easier to 
clean than the old 
type cut to a point in 
the end, and the jelly 
drips thru it more 
rapidly. 

Cut the tape in half 
and sew the ends of 
each piece securely to 
the hem of the bag, 
like handles, a few 
inches from the side 
seams. A rod or 








fidence by satisfactory 
achievement you can 
afford to buy better materials and 
these are always more satisfactory. 

“And now,” she ended with an en- 
couraging smile, “go home and make 
yourself a dress.” 

I did. The house dress which I 
achieved, made from linen, cost 
about the same as a ready-made of 
cotton and far excelled it in wearing 
quality and general _ satisfaction. 
Since that triumphant accomplish- 
ment I have made my own frocks. 

This advice of my dressmaker 
friend has been very valuable to me. 








—A. M. A. 
Ts 
' . QO 








broomstick may be 
slipped thru these and 
rested on the backs of two chairs or 
two tables or shelves to support the 
bag while the jelly is dripping. 
Such a bag has no seams on the 
inside to catch seeds and bits of pulp 
and, if washed carefully after using, 
it will last for many seasons. AS 
soon as the bag is emptied, turn it 
inside out and pour boiling water 
thru it to take out the fruit stain. 


RE you going to make a new 

dress? Test the samples for 
strength both in warp and filling be- 
fore buying, advise experts in the 
field of textiles and clothing. For 
hardest wear, choose a fabric with 
warp and filling of the same 
strength. Textiles which do not give 
service are likely to have a warp 
which is two or three times as strong 
as the filling. These fabrics do not 
last, for a cloth is only as strong as 
its weakest yarn. Choose wisely that 
your garments may live longer. 


When it is inconvenient to press 
silk dresses on the wrong side, tissue 
paper may be used between the gar- 
ment and the iron. 
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As the accuracy of the hour-glass depends 


upon an even, continuous flow . : : 


a little at a time 


:..so the uniform flavor of Hills Bros: 
Coffee is produced by Controlled Roast- 
ing—the patented process that reasts 
evenly, continuously . . . a little at a time: 


continuous process takes 


guesswork out of coffee roasting 





Controlled Roasting pro- 


duces same fine flavor in every 


pound of Hills Bros Coffee 


ae E) s 
‘A little at a time’ —uinstead 


of in bulk—is the secret 


Instead of roasting in bulk, which 
requires guesswork, Hills Bros. 
roast a little at a time. The rare 
blend of Hills Bros. Coffee passes 


through the roasters evenly, con- 















tinuously. This automatic, pat- 
ented process —Controlled Roasting — does 
away with guesswork, and insures exactness. 
It develops every berry to the fullest —a rich, 
refreshing flavor! 

Every can of Hills Bros. Coffee has the same 
flavor, and every can is fresh! Air, which 
destroys the flavor of coffee, is removed and 
kept out of Hills Bros.’ vacuum cans. Ordinary, 


‘air-tight’? cans won’t keep coffee fresh. But 
Hills Bros. Coffee can’t go stale—can’t lose its 
aroma and flavor! 

Pour a cup of Hills Bros. Coffee. One breath 
of its tempting aroma, and you drain the cup and 
pour another. After that — perhaps another. 
This is coffee! Ask for it by name, and look for 
the Arab trade-mark on the can. 


HILLS BROS COFFEE 


© 1988 Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc; 


617 Washington Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minnesota 








and style 
for every 
need and 
purse. 

Each model 
is the best 
of its class 
andthebest 
money can 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Lavai Separator Company 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 





CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
600 Jacksen Blvd. 61 Beale St. 














Use SPC Fly Spray 
ewice a day to keep cows 
happy, get higher milk 
production, in fly time! 
SPC soothes; never ir 
ritates, repels flies hetter 
than common fly sprays. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 
to proveto you that 
SPC Fly Spray, made 
from straw, is more effect- 
ive, saferand lasts longer 


BRINGS YOU 


aone gallon can of the 
world’s greatest Fly 
Spray post paid. Try it 


non-imflammable, will 

not add to fire risk in Compare results with ordinary 
your barn; lasts long fly spray. You be the judge. Pin 
er; more deadly to a $1 bill to your letter and or- 


insects and vermin. a i der now. Address Dept. 17 


NOW science employs farm 
waste to create the most 
effective Fly Spray known 
SPC Fly Spray will not taint 
milk. Jt is practically 


STRAW PRODUCTS CHEMICAL CO., St. Paul Park, Minn. 











Good and 
Good for You. 


Corrugated GRAIN BINS 
Corrugated 
MID-WEST BINS are made of 
2% in. Corrugated Steel estimated 
22 times as strong as flat steel. 
Cost no more than ordinary bins 
Rasily set up or moved Non-sag 
patented roo Biggest value. Low 
yrice. Freight prepaid. FREE— 
Vrite for folder, prices. 
MID-WEST STEEL PRODUCTS 
CO., 158 Am. Bank Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Those 


WisoeuERs 


ns gh DEATH instantly rids your farm of 
gophers, ground squirrels, prairie dogs, etc.; results 
guaranteed or your money back. Handy tablets, safe, 
cheap, easy to use. 1,000 tablets $1.50; or 300 
tablets 75c, prepaid. Sure death to gophers. Fa- 
mous for 27 years. Ask your Grugsist or write today. 
poereating ok "Oh, booklet Free. 

FT. DOD CHEMICAL CO., Ft. Dodge, lowa 


Li berty SLowEe 


Elevates grain by air, dries while elevat- 
ing. Fastest, steadiest. easiest 
way to move grain. Saves labor Costs 
and removes smut. Write for 
FREE Catalog. More Profits from every 
Bushe!l . . . with labor costs saved. Write 


Link Mig. Co. 725‘bsiaware Kansas City, Mo. 














Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 





The Pr 
Apostles 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 12, 1931. Acts, 3:1 to 
4:31; I Corinthians, 1:21-25. Printed, 
Acts, 4:1-14.) i 

“And as they spake unto the peo 
ple, the priests and the captain of 
the temple and the Sadducees came 
upon them, (2) being sore troubled 
because they taught the people, and 
proclaimed in Jesus the resurrection 
of the dead. (3) And they laid hands 
on them, and put 


aching of the 


them in ward unto ee aera ee oo 


the morrow: for it 
was now eventide. 
(4) But many of 
them that heard the 
word believed; and 
the number of the 
men came to. be 
about five thousand. 
(5) And it came to 
pass on the morrow 
that their rulers and 
elders and_ scribes 
were gathered _ to- 
gether in Jerusalem; 
(6) and Annas the 
high priest was 
there, and Caiaphas, 
and John, and Alex- 
ander, and as many 
as were of the kin- 
dred of the high 
priest. (7) And when 
they had set them in 
the midst, they in- 
quired, By what pow- 
er, or in what name, oe 

have ye done this? 

(8) Then Peter, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, said unto them, Ye rulers of 


bath School 


by “Uncle 


son text. 


| the people, and elders, (9) if we this 


day are examined concerning a good 
deed done unto an impotent man, by 
what means this man is made whole; 
(10) be it known unto you all, and 
to all the people of Israel, that in the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised 
from the dead, even in him doth this 
man stand before you whole. (11) He 
is the stone which was set at naught 
of you the builders, which was made 
the head of the corner. (12) And in 
none other is there salvation: for 
neither is there any other name un- 
der heaven, that is given among men, 
wherein we must be saved. (13) 
Now when they beheld the boldness 
of Peter and John, and had perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignor- 
ant men, they marveled; and they 
took knowledge of them, that they 
had been with Jesus. (14) And see- 
ing the man that was healed stand- 
ing with them, they could say noth- 
ing against it.” 


Thus far, the movement headed by 
the apostles, especially Peter and 
John, had everything its own way. 
The manifest presence of God, as 
shown by the ancient Divine symbol, 
awed every man who cherished the 
spirit and faith of the fathers. The 
outstanding virtues of the new move- 
ment—harmony, boundless charity, a 
brotherhood which the world had nev- 
er seen before, together with miracu- 
lous powers of healing such as Jesus 
had exercised when on earth, com- 
mended it to every truth-loving man. 
The Messiah had indeed come; the 
Jews had crucified Him; He had 
risen; He had accredited His disciples 
by the gift of His own wonderful 
powers and much of His spirit, and 
authorized them to offer full and free 
pardon, with eternal life, to all who 
would repent of their transgressions. 

The movement was spreading like 
wildfire, and apparently sweeping ev- 
erything before it, but not all. The 
powers that be, the hierarchy, which, 
under Rome, governed Jerusalem, 
saw in it precisely the same danger 
they had seen in the teachings of 
Jesus when on earth, and regarded 


The expositions of the Sab- 
Lessons are as 
they were made originally 
Henry,” 
for such slight changes as 
are occasionally made neces- 
sary by additions to the les- 


this as only a new form of movement 
which, if let alone, would entirely de- 
stroy their power. During all these 
days, they had been waiting and 
watching for an opportunity to check 
it. They knew the force of public 
opinion, and were exceedingly cau- 
tious. As in the early period of their 
conflict with Jesus of Nazareth, they 
“feared the people,” that is, public 
opinion. The tumult in the temple 
on the occasion of the healing of the 
man lame from his birth, furnished 
them the first opportunity. The tem- 
ple guard was ordered out, not to 
quell the disturbance 
nor to harm those en- 
gaged in it, but sim- 
ply to arrest and 
hold the two dis- 
ciples under guard 
until the matter 
could be judicially 
investigated. 

The movement was 
made by the Saddu- 
cee faction, who were 
“sore troubled”  be- 
cause the apostles 
preached the resur- 
rection of the dead. 
It is quite natural 
that the move should 
be made by the Sad- 
ducees. They were 
the rationalists, or, 
we might say, the 
agnostics, of their 
day. They were gen- 
erally wealthy, good 
livers, believed that 
death ends all; 

—#- therefore, that 

it was a wise thing 

to get all the pleasure out of life 
that they could. They did not believe 
in a future state, as the Pharisees 
did; therefore, did not believe there 
could be any future existence in 
form; and when the resurrection of 
Jesus of Nazareth was proclaimed as 
an actual fact, attested by many rep- 
utable witnesses, who said they saw 
Him and talked with Him, and ate 
with Him, it sorely troubled them— 
the more so, because they could not, 
by producing the body, prove that 
these men were lying. They were 
troubled because it furnished proof 
convincing to the multitude, that 
their distinctive doctrine of death 
ending all had no foundation in fact. 
It proved that they were fundament- 
ally wrong. In addition, the doctrine 


except 


that Christ, whom they crucified, was | 
not merely the Messiah of the Jews, | 


but the Savior of all men, cut them 
to the quick. According to the new 
doctrine, the Jew, even the high 
priest, was no nearer or dearer to 
the God of Abraham than the Samar- 
itan, the Roman, or the heathen. In 
this, they could join hands with their 
bitter opponents, the Pharisees. 

The apostles were now in jail for 
the first time (not the last, how- 
ever), but the fact of their arrest did 
not arrest the good work. For we 
hear that many of those who heard 
Peter believed, to the number of five 
thousand, which we presume includes 
the three thousand converted before. 
The next morning there was a confer- 
ence of the leading members of the 
Sanhedrin, if not, in fact, a regular 
meeting of that body. Caiaphas, the 
high priest, of course presided. His 
father-in-law, Annas, the ruling pow- 
er behind the throne, altho deposed, 
was present, together with John and 
Alexander, and others of the same 
family, who had ruled Jerusalem for 
years. The temple guard brought in 
the prisoners, and they were called 
to answer the question: By what 
power or what authority have you 
done this? It was what might be 
called a preliminary examination. the 
object being to find something upon 
which a charge could be safely based. 
Peter recognizes their authority, and 
addresses them as “rulers of the peo- 
ple, and elders,” and says: “If we 








Hard Starting 
Slow Pick-up 
Loss of Power 
Loss of Speed 
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CHANGE 
YOUR 
SPARK 
PLUGS 
EVERY 

ifemieleye) 
MILES 


It never pays to use spark 
plugs more than 10,000 
miles. Replace them with 
new ACs. The cost is small 
—the savings are large. 
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In this Great 
PORTABLE SILO 


Imagine it—a silo you can 

move from place to place 
as sequiveenentis demand—a silo that does everything 
anyone expects a silo to do—a silo sosplendidly built 
it will give many, many years of satisfactory serv- 
ice. As to actual feeding advantages the Denning 
Portable Silo is 


Guaranteed Equal to High Priced 
Silos at a Fraction of their Cost 


The only silo the renting farmer can afford to erect 
because he can move it when he moves. Scientifi- 
cally built of weather resisting materials. Easy to 
erect—no experience or extra materials needed. 
May be stored when not in use. 


When you've emptied it, and want to 
> simply move your 


FREE— 
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Feeding Table 
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Illinois Wire & Manufacturing Co. 
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ICELESS REFRIGERATOR 
Keeps food fresh and sweet without 
ice. Costs nothing to operate—lasts 
« lifetime. Lowers into well, base 
ment or special excavation. Easily 
and quickly install Costs_ less 
than a season's ice bill. Every home 

Two types—windlass and 
Write for free folder. 
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We pay cash for 

gold teeth — dis- 

canied crowns and 
South 


Highest prices. Information free. 
Gold & Sliver Co., Dpt. 62, Box 68, Ft. Worth. Tex. 
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this day are examined concerning 2 
good deed done to an impotent man, 
by what means this man is made 
whole, be it known unto you all” (and 
not merely to the rulers and elders, 
put to all the people of Israel) “that 
in the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead, even in him 
doth this man stand here before you 
whole.” 

Note how courageous Peter is now. 
What a miraculous change has come 
over him since the trial of Jesus, 
only some sixty days before! Then 
he did not even enter before the au- 
gust body when his Master was on 
trial, but stayed in the court yard 
and warmed himself by the fire, deny- 
ing with an oath that he knew Jesus 
of Nazareth at all. Now in the same 
presence he boldly charges the San- 
hedrin itself with the judicial mur- 
der of Jesus. What gave him this 
astonishing courage? That is not all; 
for, going farther, he tells them how 
all their efforts to defeat the Divine 
purpose had failed; that they might 
crucify Jesus with the consent of 
Pilate, but that God had raised Him 
from the dead. 


Still further, he tells them that 
their own David, their prophet and 
psalmist, had so clearly pointed out 
their Messiah, that they ought to 
have known Him when He came, and 
proclaimed Him such. 

The fact that the Sanhedrin not 
only stood all this without violence, 
but released Peter and John after 
threatening them with what they 
would do if they did not stop preach- 
ing Jesus, shows the strong tide of 
public opinion in favor of the new 
and revolutionary order, and enables 
us to realize in some measure the 
powerful impression made on the pub- 
lic mind by the events at the feast 
of Pentecost. 

There was a meeting of the early 
church that night, and we are told in 
the twenty-third verse that after 
these disciples were let go, “they 
came to their own company,” and 
told the whole story. When they had 
heard it, they “lifted up their voice 
to God with one accord” and prayed. 
It was a remarkable prayer, one that 
asks fulfilmment of the prediction 
made by David, that the designs of 
men against the Lord and His Anoint- 
ed would come to naught. They rec- 
ognized in the action of Herod and 
Pontius Pilate the fulfillment of the 
Divine purpose. They made two re- 
quests in this prayer: one that they 
should have courage: “and grant un- 
to thy servants to speak thy word 
with all boldness”; and, second, that 
Divine healing, thru the instrument- 
ality of the apostles, should be con- 
tinued, “that signs and wonders may 
be done through thy holy Servant 
Jesus.” The prayer was answered at 
once; “the place was shaken wherein 
they were gathered together; and 
they were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and they spake the word of 
God with boldness.” 

The vital point in the lesson to 
those to whom it was first addressed, 
and to all men everywhere in all 
ages, was that contained in- the 
twelfth verse: “And in none other 
is there salvation: for neither is 
there any other name under heayen, 
that is given among men, wherein we 
must be saved.” To them, it meant 
the future uselessness of all sacrifices 
such as had been offered for ages, 
and faith in the Man whom a few 
weeks before they had nailed to the 
cross as a blasphemer and a traitor 
to Rome. For us, and for all men, it 
means that only thru faith in Christ 
can men be brought into harmony 
with the Power that rules this uni- 
verse, and feel at home anywhere for 
time and for eternity. Only by obey- 
ing His precepts can our lives be 
brought into harmony with all that 
is good, either in this world or the 
other. Upon our right relation to 
Christ hangs not merely our ever- 
lasting life, but a life worth living 
here on earth. 





Paint the inside of bureau drawers 
with a smooth enamel, instead of lin- 
ing them with paper; it makes clean- 
ing easier. 








Cookery Corner 











Old Time Cheese 

I’m sending you a favorite recipe 
for cooked cheese. This will be new 
to American homes. It was used 
much in the old-time German home. 
This recipe is for one gallon of curd. 

Take one gallon of clabbered milk 
and heat slowly to 85 or 90 degrees. 
Do not get it too hot. Pour into a 
thin sugar sack and drain until all of 
the whey is gone and the curd is 
crumbly, not sticky. Rub fine and 
salt to taste. Add one level teaspoon 
of caraway seed to each gallon of 
curd. Caraway seed may be omitted 
if you like. Mix thoroly and set in a 
warm place to ferment. When it be- 
comes glossy and a pungent odor is 
perceived it will be ready to cook. 
Allow two or three egg yolks at this 
time and work thru. Melt one table- 
spoon of butter in a kettle and grad- 
ually add the cheese curd mixture. 
Heat slowly until it comes to a boil 
and is thin and stringy. Now pour 
into a greased dish and set away in 
a cool place. When it is a day old 
it will be ready to use. This is fine 
with rye bread and a cup of tea for 
lunch. I hope some of the readers 
will try it as I can’t make it fast 
enough for my family and friends.— 
Mrs. J. Doden, Cerro Gordo County. 


French Cream Pie 

17 crushed graham crackers 

% cup sugar 

% cup melted butter 

Mix the above ingredients thoroly 

and pack firmly in a pie tin. For the 
filling use— 

2 cups milk 

3 tablespoons flour 

2 ege yolks 

% cup sugar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Cook the above ingredients as for 
a cream pie filling and pour over the 
crackers. Next beat two egg whites 
and spread over the custard. Brown 
in a moderate oven for twenty min- 
utes. The egg whites should be 
sweetened with two level table- 
spoons of sugar.—Pauline Wendland, 
Fayette County, Iowa. 
Potato Nests 


Squeeze hot mashed potatoes thru 
a pastry bag and shape into small 
nests. Brown in a hot oven and fill 
with hot buttered peas. Nothing else 
could be more attractive for a dainty 
luncheon. t 


Canning Tomatoes 


INCE tomatoes, either cooked or 
fresh, are an excellent source of 
vitamin C, so necessary to the good 
health of both children and adults 
during the winter, the wise housewife 
will can a good supply now when 
they are inexpensive and plentiful. 
The tomatoes which are free from 
blemishes, ripe, but not over-ripe, 
and medium in size are best for can- 
ning. Those which are imperfect or 
have green parts which may spoil the 
flavor and color should be used for 
ketchups, tomato butter or puree. 

Scald a few tomatoes at a time in 
boiling water for from one-half min- 
ute to two minutes, using a wire bas- 
ket or thin cloth. Dip into cold water 
and remove them quickly. With a 
small, sharp paring knife, cut out 
the stem core and twist the skins 
from the tomatoes without removing 
the pulp. If the pulp adheres to the 
skin, the tomatoes have been scalded 
either too long or not long enough. 
As they are peeled, place them in 
shallow pans. 

Pack the scalded tomatoes into the 
jars, pressing them down firmly with 
a wooden spoon. Fill the jars to 
within one-fourth inch of the top 
with boiling tomato juice. Add one 
teaspoon of salt for each quart and 
from one teaspoon to one tablespoon 
of sugar, if desired. Boil the jars in 
the hot water bath for thirty min- 
utes. Be cautious about attempting 
to can too many tomatoes at a time 
by the cold-pack method. In hot 
weather they may be spoiled by flat 
souring if they stand too long at any 
stage of the process. 





———————————————— 


most 


WOMEN 
know... 


—that if they specify the name Kellogg’s when 
buying corn flakes, they are sure of getting one 
of the most economical and convenient foods 
the market affords... 


—delicious with milk or cream for breakfast; 
extra welcome for lunch with fruits or honey; 
fine for the children’s supper or for a wholesome 
bedtime snack for grown-ups... 


—easy to digest. Always ready to serve. No 
trouble. No work... 


—with a wonder flavor and crispness that no 
other corn flakes have ever been able to equal. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes have been imitated 


time and again—but no other corn flakes are 


ever “just like Kellogg’s.’’ That’s why wise 
buyers specify Kellogg’s—in the red-and-green 


package. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


The world’s most popular ready-to-eat cereal—and a 
real farm product. It takes a whole year’s bumper crop 
from 700 acres of corn to supply just one day’s demand 
for Kellogg’s. About 2,500,000 quarts of milk and cream 
are used daily. And tons of orchard fruits and berries. 
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WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage 


of Ten-Year Average 


The table below shows the trend of prices as com- 
pared with the average for the corresponding week for 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. This eliminates sea- 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by no ting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher's wholesale price index. 






erie 
| } © =) 
| @ >| & © 
: 2 ied - 4 
= a1 ey 
4 v rin | | 
| ai 2] S| o& 
lal el & al 
Retail Prices Paid by Farmers. ona 84| 84) 84 97 
Fisher’s index Number ee 5: ie © Be 
CATTLE—At Chicago— | ae. | 
1,300-pound fat Cattle ........ccccceecceseee 71| 66) 101 
1,100-pound fat cattle 6) 68 99 


Canners and cutters ............. 
Feeders ........ ane j 

HOGS—At Chicago— | | 
Heavy hogs ..... assvooves sees cevesesoosesccsessee! i 
Light. hogs 
Pigs 






































Sows (smooth BNA TOUGN)  nccccsvescoicce} 60 60) 90 
eee at Chicago— | | | | 
Lamb ‘ = sesoscsecssssseeesee} 60] 61] 61) 87 
GRAIN—At Chicago— | i | 
Corn, No. 2 mixed . eidee .-| 69) 67; 64) 91 
Oats, No. 2 white 57) 57; 60; 82 
Wheat, No. 2 red ee : . on Poedsuben ti psabinns 59 68 
MP MORE, TIO; B MOTEROLN occcecessccvcsavcsvocs|encossse|cccosees] OL) ‘GD 
GRAIN—On lowa Farms— | | 
Corn .. LET 9} 91 
BEE, ccenccsevieecctsveencéoscceetesenses | 52 51] 52 78 
Wheat, No. 2 hard ..... 48| 49)........ 68 
WOOL AND HIDES— 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston........ | 45) 45! 51 69 
Light cow hides, at Chicago ..........) 67] 67] 60) 87 
MILL-FEEDS— i 
Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee...... | 58} 60] 67) 92 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee ... | 57) 59} 63] 102 
Bran, at Kansas City iin a 46]; 54) 50) 93 
Shorts, at Kansas City............cecsssee 56 60) 54; 91 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago 84 83) 87) 86 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 72| 69 78; 93 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— | ' 
Butter, at CHICAGO .........r0cccccererneereee 56, 54| 59) 88 
Red clover seed, at Chicago............) 83] 83) 85) 75 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ---ef 181] 133] 153] 113 
Cotton, at New York i | 47| 42] 42) 66 
Eggs, at Chicago Lcatibemae 59! 60 69) 89 
Fat hens, at Chicago occ. | 83) 80) 87] 85 
PROVISIONS—At nae ] | | | 
Lard ... saa vetnniea oe 65} 65) 62) 77 
Ham to andiati sei .-| 66] 68; 72) 90 
Bacon ....... ‘ seccionnvenicell RL BEDE SEGL Lae 
FUTURES—At Chicago— } } 
Corn— | | | 
OS =e vsssssserseeee] 65} 63) 60) 83 
Septe mber sSeasmpbeeein 64; 59] 59! 82 
FN OIL 61] 56) 57) 84 
Oats—r | 
July ee aesii 59} 56] 57| 77 
Septe MDEL  cevesesessee EE 61! 61 84 
December 4 ie att “Sn Glieses S4 
Wheat— 
BURNIN.» “wanseisgunsvenparooeeads nstanaedaees 47) 45 46| 72 
Septe mber_ . wef 49) 47) 47) 77 
December 1 50] 48 4 77 
Lard— | | | | 
July ; ‘ saccnecat” O6L Bal Si 
September . invasions! "Sal Ieeinanal ae 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— | | 
Coke, at Connellsville ............scc00| 72) T1] 7! 75 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .................| 63] 63] 62!) 7 
Copper, at New York .. Sancisbereness] Dal: UAT) WaT Be 
Crude petroleum, at Ne w York ai 54! 61] 69 
Lumber—Douglas fir (f. 0. b. | | | $ 
TMA MMOISTEY sis varesescsesomvaisessswwersvivel Ol” 94 71; 93 
Crude rubber Cares TF 6 UL 
Cement ....... ; sinks suadseelonbiopaalien | 79) 79) 83] 87 
FINANCIAL— | | 
Interest, 30 to 99 day paper, at | | | | 
New York re eT a te 2 
ROMERUT IRL BEOCKH  cnrcccciccscprvscssecsenccvenqne ns | 104| 95} 92) 145 


Railroad stocks ............ 
Public utility stocks mi 





1 
83) 80] 76| 12 
141/ 132) 126) 1 





LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 


The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for rec eo and prices as they have _pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks. vach 
— is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 

onding week. Hog receipts, eleven markets; cattle 





a sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
combined. 
HOGS 

3 lea 

Re n e 

Be) BE & 

o5| os) So 

on | Ss = 

6c) 6S) SF 

pO] Mo) Oa 

St ca ewe + a a eS 
May 10 to 16 ... | 89) 83) 68 
Pay 17 to 4 al 80) 73) 65 
May 24 to 30 ............ 88! 76) 61 





May 31 to June 7 a 
June 7 to 13 














June 14 to 20 ER ER ME a’ 
CATTLE 
May 3 to 9 ....... 93; 100) 72 
May 10 to 16 ........ 86} 91| 72 
May 17 to 23 81) 89) 7 
May 24 to 30 77| 85 64 
May 31 to June 6 69) 70 69 
June 7 to 13 .. | 78) 76 73 
CESS eae sa acl 95] 98 71 
SHEEP 
May 3 to 9 | 97] 146) 38 
May 10 to 16 89; 131 39 
May 17 to 23 105! 148 38 
May 24 to 30 ‘ 123] 158 30 
May 31 to June 6 117} +145) 31 
June 7 to 13 ....... sae Rilmecaatea cael 99} 131] 32 
June 14 to 20 .... ERE SS | 110] 128 29 


LAMBS 





June 14 to 20 128} 51 





Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 
in Dollars and Cents 







































HOGS FEEDS 
2 e z | 2 
late S/2| 8) sie 
s|aig e1 ei siagia 
4/364 Eileleéei] eile 
Fl él s Ssigisis]a 
—— — ss > ees. ° 0 | < «A MM | a Q 3) 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up) | | Bran— | Pe ‘ 
sast week ....... woosses 6.30} 6.90) 7.05 Last week ..... | 
Week before . 6.10} 6.40| 6.35 Week before 
Medium (200-250 Ibs | Shorts— | 
Last week ........ | 6.90| 7.42) 7.28 Last week 0 
of a ee 6.45| 6.90) 6.55 Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs. ae | | Hominy feed— 
sast week ......... 7.12| 7.48 Last week 
Week before .50| 6.90 Week before .......... 
| 







“Tos 





Light lights (130- 150 
Last week 
Week before na 

Smooth and rough he avy ‘packing SOWS 
(250 Ibs. up)— 

Last week 
Week before . Sa IT ee 

Pigs (130 lbs. down)— | | 
Last week 
Week before ..... 

Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 




















CATTLE 





Medium and heavy-weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 











Last week ..... % 8.12) 7.88 

Week before 8 8.38) 7.62 
Good— 

Last week 7.25) 7.38] 7.00 

Week before 7.25| 7.75) 6.88 
Medium— 

Last week ..... 6.50] 6.75) 6.50 

Week before 6.62} 7.00) 6.25 
Common— 

EA I oa ac sasovncivtanenici akasecaanienicentale 5.88) 6.25] 5.38 

Week before ........... 5.88] 6.50) 5.12 





Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last wee 
Week before 
Common-— 
NE. ee 5.8 
Week before 5.8 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— | 
































IIE 55:2, cuicainibnedpeviapebacaanensaesieceeisbaubeeien 5.75| 6.75| 6.12 
ID 55-5 sis niencusceadcacdiiiaeind taneesbenseh bees 6.62] 7.00) 6.12 
Cows—— | 
IE OIE ndtisisacenscdsctvavencnsocctchssieniciouasapeibegedna 4.75| 4.75| 4.50 
TR TOD. . Lesadivncccdencasensactstinessenscetsecenenis 4.88| 5.00) 4.62 
Bulls— | | 
IE WIE a seicaccice scccscunsseccescioenthaceniaesatiereiiiiens 3.62] 3.88] 3.38 
NE, NUE | cinciccsevaceccenvecescsncccabvespovecssesaci one | 3.75| 4.00] 3.38 
Canners and cutters— | | | 
RI IMIS © 2.65 «scakauchonescucptiiisbaluntovapeetasamtagiig | 3.25| 2.88} 3.00 
ON EE | 3.12] 3.12] 2.75 
Stockers and feeders— | | 
ee ‘stisnspeeinciamtall 6.00| 6.25] 5.88 
Week before .......... ERO Ee ea 
Cows and heifers— | | | 
Last Weeks .......0r000+ «| 4.75| 4.50] 4.75 
Week before 4.50| 4.50) 4.75 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), med. to prime— | | | 
| EE a | 6.75] 7.20) 7.00 
Week before ..... 7.38| 7.75) 7.00 





Lambs, culls and common— 












Last week icdisnaserbadattecsd AETO ar Gone 

Week before ....... 5.50] 5.62! 4.25 
Yearling wethers, medium to prime— | | | 

a i | a eee cueaichibenntahaeatcinniansed | 4,25] 5.12] 4.50 

Week before | 4.50! 5.25] 4.50 
Ewes, medium to choice | | 

Last week «0.0... 1.12] 1.75] 1.38 

Week before 1.12] 1.75] 1.38 


Hogs quoted good to choice; enete, unless otherwise 
stated, at an average from common to choice. 























HAY 
Mixed clover No. 1— | Pr se 
Last week 118.50) 
Week before ..... ~/18. “ 


Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week ............ 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ..... 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ......... 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ............ 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week ......... 
Week before. 

Oat straw— 
Last week 
Week before .. 


' | | 
| 6.50] 8.00! 5.00 
| 6.50! 8.00) 5.38 











! 
| » | x 
| 2| E 
gi ais 
« | & « 
i ee 
Oo | asi | = 
Corn, No. | 
Last 52%! .52 45 
Week before 51 | 50 | .43 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
ere -51%| .51 44 
Week before 4914] 49 | 142 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last week ....... " ince Su 50%! .49 | .42 
I TI wi nesceccccnchncssevecccentnal “OE 49 | 
Oats— | | | | 
Last week ......... ~ 2714 | | .23%4! .19 
Week before . : 26% | -25%] .23% 2| 19 
Rye— | | 
Last week .... we| 08916] 
Week before .......... aon 39% | 
Wheat, No. 2 hard— | 
Last week ....... woreenenne| «2 67 | .60 | .52 
Week before .................... al .74 .69 .62 53 











Oil meal (0. p. _ 
Last week ............. 
Week before. 

Cottonseed (41 per cent)— 
Last week ........... 

Week before .... 

Tankage— 
Last week ......... 
Week before 





5/28.40}... 
0/28. 40)... 


135.00)......... 
w coos [Ds OW he cesissad 


140.00} I35. 00 
|40. -00/35.00 











Gluten— 
Last week a, Tae sense 21.20 
Week before ..... os ae 20 Fecceeeses 21.20 





+Soybean oil meal— 
Last week ... eevee] 27.00] 
Week before . ie .-|27.00} 
*Quotations at Des eteee in ton sale: all other 
points, car lots. 
Car lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 











MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
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Chicago Produce— 
Butter, CrEAMELy CXCLAS .2...cccccccccrccccreccscoeef 21%) .21 
Cheddar cheese 125} .115% 
Eggs, fresh — 15 1514 
Ducks 12%} 14 
Fat hens 19%} .19 
Br — s Sa eee er ke a 24 
GeeSE ...0...2000- -09 10 
Other Farm Products— 
ae -blood wool, at Boston .............0 18 18 
Light cow hides, at Chicago . 10 
Red clover seed, at Chicago 16.00 
Cotton, at New York -085% 
Lard, at Chicago ....... 7.95 
Foreign Markets— 
No. 2 corn, at Buenos — 30 
___Lard, at Liverpoo) ........ miecwiabis 9.17 








MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 
The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the seven 
corn belt states. 
Months of cannoli February, March, April and May 











= x ‘oe 

“a | 5 | 4 Ss 

3 8 < = 

S 2 | 2 Se 

= | = 26 

pee al mal } 4 | Fo 

1929 ... 54,586| 56,900) 114,470] 538,364 
1930 59,078] 70,350] 153,828] 650,983 
1981 ... 45,838| 54'928] 117,647| 495,466 
Three Weeks, Ending June 12, ennai June 13, 1930; 

June 14, 1929 

1929 ..........0...| 9,446)" 4,733) 5,641 9,730] 44,180 
93 10,998} 5,405 5,315! 10,306] 50,031 
1981 2... 5,337| 2,917) 4,893) 9,497] «37,915 





TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five- 
year average for the corresponding weeks for the visible 
supplies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks 
of butter and eges. 
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Week ending =} $ n S| 2 

ie a ~ ~ to 

° a > | tw 

o| Bl] Oo] aia 

May 65] 267] 62] 152] 114 
May 63} 281] 59) 141) 112 
May 291| 59] 132] 111 
May 62] 305] 56] 122) 108 
May 53] 316] 54} 112] 106 
June 47 329 49} 113] 105 
June 42 49| 110} 104 
June 35| 345 49] 107| 105 





It will be noted that wheat is burdened with stocks 
more than three times the five-year average. 





RAILROAD LOADINGS 


Figures show the percentage for the week ending 
June 6, 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year average for 
the corresponding week: Coal and coke 68 per cent, 
grain 89 per cent, livestock 65 per cent, lumber 48 per 
cent, — 45 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise 8&4 
per cen 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds, due in 1958, 
but callable in 1988, were quoted last week at 85. Four 
per cent bonds are quotable at 84. 










FARM WAGES AVERAGE ABOVE AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRICES 


In spite of the unemployment situation, farm 
wages are still relatively higher than farm earn- 
ings. According to a report of the United States 
SPrent of Agriculture, farm wages average 
27 per cent of the pre-war wage, while on the 
same base prices received by farmers are only 86 
per cent. However, it is to the advantage of the 
farm employer to have farm prices raised rather 
than wages lowered, in order that his indebtedness 
may be paid off on the price level on which it was 
incurred. Retail prices, in turn, have declined 
more slowly than farm wages, and are now about 
130 per cent of the pre-war figure, so the hired 
man working at the average wage is only slightly 
worse off than before the war. 
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Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your mame and address as part of the ad. Thus, 
‘F. L. Wires” is‘counted as three words. ‘'226 
Ww. 21st St." is counted as four words and 

5 oines, Towa,"’ as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both count as one word. ©. 0. D. 
counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as 
four words and R. 4 «as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

if you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. ‘To 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 






































yest Number Insertions 

1 ise oF 11 
10) ..j{$1.50/$3.00/$4.50/36. 6.50 
lt ..j 1.65) 3.30) 4.95) 6.6¢ 8.15 
12 7. 9.80 
13 7. 1.45 
if 2.10 0} 8.4 23.10 
15 2.25 bt o. 24.75 
16 2.40 0} 9. 26.40 
17 2.55 5/19.2 
18 2.70 O}10.8 
19 2.85 5)11.4 
20 ..| 3.00 O12 
31 3.15 5/12.6 
32 .. ) O113.% 


1] 














COMMISSION HOUSES 


MAKE MORE MONEY ON YOUR hase A 
eggs and veal. QOur free book tells how. Ask 
for it. Broilers are bringing premium prices. Ship 
yours to the house that always satisfies. Karsten 
& Sons, Dept. 14, Fulton Market, Chicago. 
CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO , 216-222 
N. Peoria St. Chicago. Commission a specialty 
Touliry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob 
tained. Returns mailed same 4d: 
WANTED—LIVE AND DR ESSEI POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write for 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 Ful- 
ton St.. Chier go. 

EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS, 
fryers. Premiums all live poultry. Dressed Veal. 
Write us. Coape supplied. Wholesale Buyers. D 
L. Hemman ©o., 119 South Water Market, Chi- 

cago. 

COUGLE COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W RAN 
dolph ah Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 

your poultry, veal, eggs. ‘Top prices. Remittance 























SENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. . . we 
fn a & Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 


HAY WANTED 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY. 
Ship John Devlin Hay Co., 192 North Clerk 
&., C¢ ricago. Write for prices ‘and full particulars 


SPECIAL—30 GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD 
pups. Spayed females and males, $8 Farm 
rised. Heeling stock. Guaranteed. Collie pup, $7 
Four partly trained Shepherds, $10. Sunnyside 
Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
COLLIES—WHITE AND — COLORS PEDI- 
greed, intelligent workers, loyal companions, re- 
liable guards. Prices reasonable and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Box 66, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
owa,. 
30 FOX TERRIERS, ALL AGES. ALSO HIGH 
class Toy Fox Terriers. Write wants. Several 
trained ratters, $10. Bred females, $15. Sunny- 
side Kennels, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
MALE gee tr FEMALE SHEPHERD. CAT- 
tle dogs. 10 each. Male Fox Terrier, ratter. 
Female Ran,* cross watch dog, $5 each. Orval 
Whitaker, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
FREE TRAINING INSTRUCTIONS WITH 
Shepherd pups. Males, $4: females, $2. Also 
partly trained dogs. J. Isaksen, Springfield, Minn. 
SNOW WHITE ESKIMO SPITZ PUPPIES, 
beanties, guaranteed. Plainview, Lawrence, Kan. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, COLLIES, FOX TER- 
riers. Approval. Ed Barnes, Fairfield, Neb. 
COLLIE PUPS, SPAYED FEMALES, REDUCED 
prices. John Wilkin, Correctionville, Iowa. 


FUR BEARERS 
CHOICE ALASKAN MINK BREEDING STOCK, 
$45 per pair. Master Mink Ranch, Hinton, Ia. 


—— FOX RABBITS, PAIR, $2.50. PEDI- 
greed. Arthur Michel, Springbrook, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 
daily. Send for catalog, also how to _ receive 

Home Study Course free. Send $1 for Auctioneer’s 

Joke Book and After Dinner Talks. Your money 

refunded if not satisfied. Reppert’s Auction School, 

Box 32, Decatur. Indiana. 

SARGENT'S INTZRNATIONAL AUCTION 
School. Tuition $100. Talks $2. Sioux City, 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 


BIG PROFITS SELLING GROCERIES, MOTOR 
oils, paint, stock minerals. Sample case free. 
Loverin & Browne, 1619-R. So. State, Chicago. 


SALESMEN 
FARMERS CAN BUY LUBRICATING OILS DI- 
rect from refinery at tremendous savings 4ib 


eral commissions to representatives. Write. Sim- 
mer Oi Corporation, Ottumwa, Towa. 
WANTED—COUNTY SALESMAN WITH CAR, 
to demonstrate for large Ohio mannfacturer. 
First class job. Fyr-Fyter Co.. 2183 Fyr-Fyter 
Ruilding, Dayton, Ohio. 
WANTED—TWO OR THREE MEN TO SOLICIT 
subscriptions in western Iowa. Write Subscrip- 
then Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


FARM LANDS 


IOWA—800 ACRES, IMPROVED FINE STOCK 
farm, northern Towa; wi trade for smaller 
farm. Also 100 acres improved, will deal for 
house or income p ty. 80 acres, improved, 
va trade for larger farm. R. T. Norvet, Forest 
City, Towa. 
ore. MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND Sov id. = 
Mi foreclosed farms at for 
by ‘took. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South we 
Salle Street. Chieasgo. TH. 


RARGAIN DAIRY FARM LIST AND HIGH- 
way map. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, Minn. 














The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS 


DAKOTA—A FARM HOME FOR YOU IN DA KODAK FINISHING 


farm homes in western Dakotas along The Milwanu 


ke 


this is decidedly a buyer’s market. Prices for good 


ota. Splendid opportunities to secure profitable ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONE 


re Roa r aS w oT a . ‘ > : 
Road. Land prices are lo oe Ste anay Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn 





EX 
tra print natural colored 25c American Photo 


unimproved land, suitable for livestock, corn, al- FREE FRAMED ENL ARGEMENTS SEND 
alfa, small grain and vegetables run from $5 to roll end quarter for six giossy prints and conpons 
25 per acre; improved farms, $15 to $40 per erry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, Iowa 

acre, Send for free maps and pamphlets containing FREE ENLARGEMENT SIX SUPER-P RINTS. 
full intormatic n. ow Homeseekers' fares every roll developed, 25c«. € Scand Photo Service, 1 
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Tuesday. R Reynolds, Commissioner, Agricul Capitol, Des Moines 

tural Development t. Colonization Department, The a _—— - 

Milwaukee Road, 929-A Uni on Station. Chicago MAIL YOUR FILMS TO DAY & NIGHT PHOTO 

SACRIFICE—1.760 ACKE IMPROVED NON- _,,,SeT*ige; Rochester, Minn. Expert developing. six 
irrigated ranch near Hugo, Colorado; one-half = — - 

level, balance rolling; price $7.50 per acre; also FILMS DEVELOPED, SEVEN PRINTS, EN 

1,280 acres irrigated, near Laramie, Wyo., large lirgement, 25¢ coin. Kays Photo Service, La 

improvements, grown record crops; price $17.50 Crosse, Wis. 

per acre. oth wonderful opportunities for grain SEND ROLL AND 25c FOR SIX BEAUTIFUI 

and cattle ranching Sasy terms Write Irving glossitone prints. Day-Nizght Studio, Sedalia, Mo 


Howe, owner, Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


LUMBER 


ATTENTION, RENTERS: WE OWN AND HAVE AVE . 7 a, > 7 » 
or mle at very attractive prices fron: DANE SAVE $60 TO $300 ON CAR OF LUMBER. 
brance, over one hundred highly’ improved fore shingles, fence posts, and other building mate 
closed farms in Minnesota, North and South Da- Tials | shipped — direct Satisfaction guaranteed 
kota. Small cash payment talance on such terms Lansdown, Box 909-G, Everett, Wash 
that you. can own your farm_ from procesds of PRINTED STATIONERY 
ard, Com- 359 LETTERHEADS AND 250 ENVELOP 


crop Why pay rent? John E. Bure 
merce Bldg., St. Paul 


Minn 





FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH DA- Bruce. Wis 


ota Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon 


= = gg e a for grain livestock FARM MACHINERY 


E 
8t 


or secure a farm home 


C. Leedy, Dept. 307, Great Northern Railway, complete 32x Advance Rumely se pa 
, . . 
Paul. Minn with extension - aa TR 2nd = Woods Bros 


18x60 horse power, A-1 running condition 


LIVESTOCK Weston, Altoona, Towe 


ES 


printed, $1.50 postpaid Farmers Priatery, 


while prices are low. Complete information. Write FOR SALE ONE THRESHING | MACHINE 
to 








FOR SALE—AVBRY SEPARATOR, 20 INCH 
BEEF CATTLE in good running order, equipped with roller bear 
POLLED HEREFORDS BULLS, COWS AND ings Also clover huller, attachment, priced right 


heifers. Geo. Ross & Son, Ross, Iowa Frank Meine, Whittemore, Iowa 
ANGUS BULLS AND FEMALES. PRICES REA MILKING MACHINES, LOW PRICES, EASY 
sonable. Harry Wylie. Madrid, Iowa terms Write today J. ©. Marlow Box 
DAIRY CATTLE aangato. Sinn 


STGiood ‘auality’ bucket caver $1250. Ten’ o PATENT ATTORNEYS 


calves or 

















more delivered. Weekly trips plan cheaply. Glenn paTENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR 
L. Clarke, So. St. Paul, Minn patents. Send sketch or model for instructions 
FOR SALE—-HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS _ or write for free book, ‘““‘How to Obtain a Patent 
and heifers. milkers and = springers Also pure- und ‘‘Reeord of Invention’’ form. No charge for in 
bred bulls. Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. O'Brien, 
Minn Registered Patent Attorney, 149-M Security Sav- 
> : a - . : , ings and Commercial Bank Building (directly op 
iy he wy wim $66 to se ip ' tee hg dens. posite U. S. Patent Office), Washington, D. C 
Brighton, Iowa. " BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR. PATEN' At. 
~ - - — ys ° a t arks. 802 Equitable 
BROWN SWISS FOR SALE TWO. BULLS OF torneys; patents and trade-marks 
serviceable age ‘aise some heifers. J. A. Trusler, Bidg.. Des Moines. Towa 7 , 
Newton, Tow TALBERT DICK PERSON AL SERVICE NO 
HO! —* INS G RANDSONS OF CREATOR consultation charge 1216 So. Surety Bldg., 
Serviceable age Pr 1 right Burton “St acy, Des Moines. Town 
Osage, Iowa 
= — kD SWISS BULLS HEIFERS BABY CHICKS 
“ft reasonable. Harvey Wheeler, Cambridge, KING'S STARTED CHICKS LEADING 
lows. strains. Two, five, six weeks old. From our fin 
15 REGISTERED HOL as IN BULLS, SERV est flocks. Grown in our mammoth sanitary brood 
“ able Farmer prices H. Hesly, Minden ing plant W. and Buff Leghorn, W. Minorca p 
Iowa sr lets, three, four, five, six weeks old. Heavy bre 
‘ five weeks ol -ullets, $26 ad 
33 GUERNSEYS, $2,400. TESTED. YOUNG, ea ete ae old. |, Pulle AR a go Pl 
good breeding. Box 192, Medford, Wis $10. Heavy breed cockerels, four weeks old 
to $25 for capons and breeding stock. Iowa Chick 
MISCELLANEOUS Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Towa 
DER ER a . CHICKS. STATE ACCREDITED, WORM TREA’ 
SUPERFEX OIL BURNING REFRIGERATOR ed. English Tom Barron White Leghorns, Giants, 
for sale at big discount Never used, new. Box Sussex, $7.50. Quality White, Brown, Buff Leg 
71, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead borns, $5.75 All other heavy breeds 6.75 
CORN HARVESTER Heavy assorted, $5.75 Light assorted, 84.50 
> <i ie 
RICH. MAN'S CORN HARVESTER, POOR Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, 1 | 
man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying attach CHICKS, HEAVY BREEDS ONLY 8 ro. 10 
ment Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. weeks old pullets. Eagle Grove Hatchery, Eagle 
Process Co., Salina, Kansas Grove, Towa 





Use This Order Blank Now! 


TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: Run my ad as follOWS: ....0.........20000-.:0eeeeeseeeetlmes in your 








paper. Remittance of $......................:00 saiiaceeoha is enclosed. 
PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 
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(Count as part of ad) 





DID scotcwscnsbtintiitnateaniitincienstinbesast es deacsaspasinant 
"(Count as part of ad) 





Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. 
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“"W anted— 
14 Cockerels 
More Than 
She Had” 


We have a letter from Mrs. O. W. Kepler, 
Stanhope, Iowa, in which she says: “I sold all 
my cockerels within a week from one advertise 
ment, with the exception of eight which I seld 
to a neighbor Also had calls for fourteen 
more which I could not supply.” 







































































Thank you very much for letting us 
know what the result of your advertise- 
ment was, Mrs. Kepler. 


Have you ever advertised poultry in 
OUR READERS’ MARKET? A t 
many of our advertisers report excellent 
results, even if it was supposed te be a 
bad year. You'll find an order blank on 
this page. 











BABY CHICKS 


GRE AT SAVINGS NOW ON SU ee 
of. King’s day nd arted chicks. 

ous "tast growing, healthy st Sure to pay ~ & 

some returns. Started those who want 

to elim nate ibsolutely all r Sensational low 

prices talog free lowa ¢ k Hatchery, Dept. 2. 

Iowa Ciry slog 











POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 
UNLESS THERE IS AP bs fe \ 10U S AGREEMENT 












governing any transac between boyer and 
seller who might adverti in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa i mestead expects advertis- 
ers and buyers to comply with the following agree- 
ment Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
receipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privil of examination at ar- 
rival. If for any reason e shipment is not satis- 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is p- 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
ene Way the buyer paying them the other way. 


Upon receipt of the returned shipment im good or- 
. ipper will then refund the original pur- 
chase price f poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned. 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our adver tiser: subscribers If there 
is any variance » the above regulations shippers 
shonld notify buyers of them before filling orders. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS AND LIGHT BRAH- 
mas 100 or 1,000, 12e each 12 other lead- 
ing blood tested varieties at equally low prices. 
Ajax Hatcheries, Quincy, Illinois 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
CERTIFIED BLOOD TESTED WHITE LEG- 
horn chicks, $6.50 hundred. Delivered. Order 
new. John J. Van Gerpen, Buffalo Center, Iowa. 
WHITE MINORCAS 
ANOTHER 25 PER CENT DISCOUNT. WHITE 
Minorca chicks, 6c each. Best blood lines. Per- 
sonius Minorea Farm, Fairmont, Minn. _ 
pucKSs a 
HEN-HATCHED MAMMOTH ROUEN DUGCK- 
lings, 20, $5, prepaid. Mrs. Fleming, Norwalk, 


Iowa 








TURKEYS 

BRONZE TURKEY POULTS, $40 PER 100: 

$21 for 50: $11 for 25. Postpaid. Scheckel’s 
Hatchery, Springbrook, Iowa. 

REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 

USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 

all your poultry for identification in case of 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send << 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Walla 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, iw 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, $6; GRIMM AT- 
alfa, $8. White sweet clover, $3. All 60-Ib. 
bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. George Bow- 
man, Concordia, Kansas. 


we Oe . 
Fixing the Price Level 
(Continued from page 6) 
the price level would be regulated. 
Another plan which has received much 
discussion is by Professor Irving Fisher, 
of Yale University. His proposal contem- 
plates a change in the number of grains 
of gold in the dollar so as to maintain a 
stable price level. When gold becomes 
cheap, put more grains of gold in the 
dollar so it will buy the same quantity of 
commodities in general. When gold be- 
comes dear, reduce the grains of gold in 
the dollar so it will buy the same quan- 
tity of commodities in general. Thus he 
would stabilize the purchasing power of 

money and maintain the price level. 

What we have to find is a method of 
arranging means of exchange and also 
means of payment in such a manner as to 
prevent violent fluctuations in the price 
level. This is anéther way of saying that 
means of payment should be adjusted to 
the commodity price level. 

Editor's Note—The foregoing para- 
graphs were taken from an address detiv- 
ered in June by Congressman C. W. Ram- 
sever, of the Sixth Iowa district, before 
the Towa State Bar Association. 











HOLSTEINS 
High Record: Holstein . 
BULLS FOR SALE 


We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed- 








ing. All ages. Closely related to the daughter 
of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test. Special prices to 
make room for show herd. Also some good heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWA IOWA 













HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BULLS 
erviceable Ag 
From daughters and granddaughters of K. P. 0. P. 
Sired by Sir Rue Homestead Segis, a son of Sir 
Inka Superior Segis. 
Where type and production predominate. . 
w. 8. LEAVE TON & SON GRANGER, IOWA 


Light co buys 13 mo. Holstein bull, Ormsby breeding. 
t £3188 ~~ individual; weight almost 900 Ibs. 
bs. milk, 550 lbs. b 
pari a ee DB dam world’s champion in Class C. 
Calf’s 9 nearest yearly tested dams average almost 
Delivered in Iowa. Accredited. 
Visit or write. L. E. FERGUSON, Laurens, Iowa, 


SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORN BULLS 


¥rom 9 to 16 months old, also cows and heifers; 
popular blood lines, with individual merits second to 
none. Priced to sell. 
CHAS. F. SCHRUNK & SONS 
MAPLETON 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Milking Shorthorns for Sale 


I am now offering a choice lot_of Milking Short- 
horn bulls and heifers for sale. The choicest breed- 
ing and priced to sell. 


WALTER KRUSE 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 
We are offering 12 choice Polled Shorthorn pulls 
for sale, sired by Rodney Emblem and Roy 
— a . pois 
ayfiowers. ea lis. ome an 
URNS BROTHERS 
McCLELLAND 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering 20 choice cows, some with calves at 
foot ; 40 choice heifers, and 15 good bull calves. 
Sired by Eric Marshall, by Earl Marshall. ‘The choic- 

t breeding and priced to sell. Mention. fhis * BRK 

ALTER WILK NSON” LU A 


HEREFORDS 


Hereford Bulls 


ALE 
Choice Anxiet eS bulls comi wo. 
SEOOR & BROWN, MECHANICSVILLE, OWA 


POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 
We are offering eight good bulls for sale from long 
rlings to two-year-olds, sired by a son of Echo Mis- 

chief. Also some good cows and heifers bred to Won- 

dertul Prince Domino the show bull. Write or come 
see them, PURCELL BROS., Denison, Iowa. 


JERSEYS 
SPECIAL SALE 


On baby bull calves out of 
Register of Merit dams. 
ELLENDALE JERSEY FARM 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 


JERSEY BULLS 


Grandsons of Sophie 19th and Tormentor 19th. 
dams, anddeughters i" Pogis 99th and Sophies 
Agnes fon 1 rf rested. Ready for service. 


ALBERT LEA, MINN, 
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SHELDON, IOWA 








rs, Tesaiie, 
see them. 


IOWA 
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M. res AD & SONS 


RED POLLS 


CHAMPION RED POLLS 
OFFERING BULLS up to 9 months of age sired b: 
Melbourne Advancer, 1929 International § 
Pilot, second aged bull, lowa, 
Accredited herd. In 


NASHUA, IOWA 








eh jon and by 
1927. Also females all ages. 
business 31 
TRACY & 


| SHEEP FOR SALE 


Internati winners. These rams are hig’ ass 

flock headers and ready to aon in the strongest com 

— on. We can also re co By some high class ewes. 
e and see. Write for 


Animal Husbandry Dept. 
lowa State College Ames, Iowa 


AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information regarding the 
Oxford sheep write 
Bec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions ond mares for sale. Ochtelp | Fprocur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur ads 
stud. Our Belgians are noted for their” quality, 
size and snbstance. Visitors welcome. 

c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


TAMWORTHS 


Tamworth Bred Gilts 


September farrow. Herd tested for economical 
= Real rustlers. 


J. J. NEWLIN, GRIMES, IOWA 


& WAYRE 
































§ LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

M. T. White, 604 North 40th St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 
ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 












The last pages for livestock adver- 
pene 4 to press on Wednesday morn- 
ing, week previous, ten days in 
advance of date of issue. 





















utter, two time | 





Future Livestock Sales 


on tre 


x " | ABERDEEN ANGUS 


- Sept. 17—B. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 


SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 24—G. H. & E. R. Schuerman, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa. 
Oct. 1—J. L. Reece, New Providence 
Oct. 15—Fourth Annual Sale of O'Malley, 
Brown, Bilderback and Belton, at 
Adel, Iowa. M. J. Belton, Mgr., Red- 
field, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 9—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Glen Rinehart, Britt, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Oct. 7—O. W. Jones & Son, Ute, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 
Oct. 9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
Oct. 12—M. J. Schnackel, Avoca, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 26—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, 
lows (sale at Harlan, Iowa). 
Sept. E. T. Garton, Marathon, Iowa, 
Oct. 5—Sam Roberts & Sons, Jefferson, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 9—O. K. Flaugh, Reasnor, Iowa. 
Oct. 26—Ole Rude & Son, Moorhead, Ia. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 25—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Earl Harrington and A. Har- 
rington & Son, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. ici Darland, Barnes City, 


Iow: 

Ost. “20—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, 
owa. 

Feb. 12—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 





Livestock News 


The R. N. Marshall and G. F. Wil- 
meth Shorthorn sale was held at the 
Marshall Farm, Ollie, June 16. The top 
was Helfred Clara, selling to C. G. 
Oaks, Assumption, IIl., for $197.50. J. 
Kardel & Son, Walcott, Iowa, paid $140 
for an excellent open heifer. N. G. 
Kraschel was the auctioneer. We list 
those selling for $100 and over: Max- 
walton Lavender 30th, J. Kardel & Son, 
Waicott, $140; Rosewood M. 3d, C. S. 
Buck, Oxford, Iowa, $100; Village Glos- 


ter 2d, C. G. Oaks, $117.50; Richland 
Gloster 2d, C. G. Oaks, $175; Helfred 
Clara, C. G. Oaks, $197.50; Edglink 


Bess 9th, C. G. Oaks, $180; King Gem, S. 
Roads, Mechanicsville, Iowa, $107. 


R. F. O'Donnell, of Colo, manager of 
the Eastern Iowa Livestock Marketing 
Corporation, won the carcass cut-out 
judging contest held recently at Ames in 
connection with the conference of live- 
stock judges. Mr. O’Donnell scored 350 
points out of a possible 400 in judging 
the yield of usable meat cuts in four 
live hogs, ranging from 240 to 250 
pounds in weight. He received the 
pitcher trophy awarded by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

Contrary to ringside opinion at the 
contest, a blocky, well-fattened barrow 
made a higher dressing percentage (80.8 
per cent) and a higher priced cut-out 
yield ($8.45 a hundred) than the three 
other stretchy shotes, This result was 
believed to be due largely to a difference 
in amount of fill before slaughter. 

Warren Conner, of Carroll, was sec- 
ond in the contest; Harold Romey, Ma- 
son City, third; Roy Capp, Glidden, 
fourth, and Victor Ross, Centerville, 
fifth. 

J. H. Packer, of Clemons, won the 
medal given by H. H. Kildee, vice-dean 
of agriculture at Iowa State College, for 
scoring highest in judging all classes of 
livestock at the conference. Winners in 
the individual classes were J. S. Packer, 
beef cattle; F. S. Lundblad, Fort Dodge, 
swine; Allen Packer, Clemons, sheep; L. 
Hooper, Muscatine, horses, and Rex B. 
Conn, dairy cattle. 





Brown Mule Preferred 
(Continued from page 7) 


That was as far as he got, tho, for 
almost as soon as he said that, there 
were two spurts of fire, and two men 
made a dash from the crib. They didn’t 
get far, however. Guns roared, and in 
the darkness I heard fearful groans. 
Pete had dropped back a bit, and then 
dashed forward, gun in. hand. 

“Well, I told you, you d—— fools. 
Put up those hands!" And before we 
realized it, he had jumped on the two 
and taken their revolvers away from 
them. Almost at the same time, two of 
Holland's neighbors had come up, shot- 
guns in hand, and the two men who 
had started for liberty were surrounded. 

“All right,’”’ Pete told the assistants, 
“bring the bums over here in the light. 
Let’s see who's hurt.”” But one of the 
pair jumped up and started for the 
road, only to meet the business end of 
Pete’s gun. ‘‘Whoa, there!’’ Pete told 
him. “Get back if you want to keep on 
living!’ 

So the fellow slunk over to the pole 
as directed and stood head down. One 
of the men watched him, and Pete and 
Holland dragged the man who was still 
down into the light. That's when I 
came out into the scene, and what a 
shock I had! The man standing by the 
pole, apparently unhurt, was Basta. 
The fellow who had been shot in the 
legs was our old friend, Emil Sanborn! 

“Oh, ho, me boy!" Pete said. ‘““‘What 
brings you here?” 

But Holland answered that for him 
as he came out of the crib. In his hand 
Was a shiny, oblong tin can. It was 
filled with alcohol. 

“And that, Holland,” Pete was say- 
ing, “How come?” 

“Sheriff,” Holland answered in an 





excited tone, “there’s a flock of them 
in there. They’ve been digging them 
out of the oats.” 


T DIDN’T take me long to make up 

my mind what to do when I saw the 
situation. I rushed into the house and 
telephoned Adams, and even tho I got 
him out of bed, he didn’t kick, and said 
he would be right out. 

Sanborn wasn’t very badly hurt. Only 
a few of the shot from someone’s gun 
had hit him, altho it certainly scared 
the poor cuss. Pete didn’t take any 
more chances, and put handcuffs on 
both Basta and Sanborn, and then 
shackled them both to the automobile. 
Then he investigated. 

We certainly had a good laugh when 
we shoveled out those oats right onto 
the ground under the light. And no 
wonder the driver of that wagon had 
deserted; for there were fifty gallon 
cans of alcohol packed neatly in the 
bottom of the load. 

“Gosh!” Holland groaned dramatic- 
ally. ‘“‘Here I had an idea of unload- 
ing that wagon the other day. Say, 
wouldn’t I have had a swell time if I 
had found that cargo first!’” Meanwhile 
Adams had arrived, and he went into 
conference with Pete. I wasn’t able to 
pick up all they said, but I gathered the 
sheriff had a plan on foot. The alcohol 
was loaded into two of the cars, an 
armed guard was placed on each cargo, 
and back to Eagleville went the parade. 
Taking it all in all, it was a strange 
group that came into the quiet town 
that early morning. But just as well, 
Pete said. There might have been a 
riot if folks had known that much liquor 
was on hand. Finally the cars were 
unloaded. The liquor was placed in 
the jail for safe keeping, and Basta and 
Sanborn were taken into the sheriff's 
office for questioning. 

(Continued next week) 


When $17 Was a Month’s 
Wages 


(Continued from page 3) 





boyhood, country churches flourished in 
every neighborhood. Too many of them 
there were, no doubt. The rivalries be- 
tween denominations fitted well into 
the days of political torchlight proces- 
sions and flagpole raisings. On one 
corner stood the Methodist church, and 
a block away the Baptist church, each 
asserting strong reasons for its religious 
beliefs. If the Methodists could sing— 


“T’d rather be a Methodist 


And preach free-will and grace, 
Than be a gloomy Calvinist 
And damn half the human race,” 


the Baptists could come back vigor- 
ously— 
‘“T’'d rather be a Baptist 
And wear a shining face 
Than be a dirty Methodist 
And fall away from grace.” 


And out in their school-house meeting 
the Free Methodists were singing their 
religion— 


“If you would make heaven your f-u- 
t-u-r-e a-b-0-0-0-d-e, 

Tobacco-chewing Christians you must 
un-l-o-a-d, 

You must, you must unload!” 

People went to church then and list- 
ened to the thunder of sermons on con- 
troversial questions—soul sleeping, the 
second coming, baptism. Muscular farm 
lads and sun-tanned maidens held 
hands behind the desk in the school- 
house, which was a church on Sunday, 
while the preacher thundered behind 
the dictionary about the wickedness and 
wildness of things in general. 

For better or for worse the country 
church is gone. It will not be revived. 
Something has gone with it, leaving a 
vacancy which motor cars, better houses 
and machinery can not fill. There was 
a rugged honesty about those old 
church-going people which gave 
strength to their generation. What a 
man promised to pay he did. It might 
take a long while, and he might have to 
wear his finger nails to the bone, but 
he paid it. A man would loan money to 
his neighbor, often on an unsecured 
note. His neighbor’s word was good. 
Farmers are not loaning money that 
way now. A collector for a business 
firm said to me, “The trouble with 
business now is that people don’t care 
whether they pay or not. They buy on 
credit without any intention of paying.” 

Much of the hard times of which peo- 
ple complain they have brought on 
themselves. Formerly, if a young fel- 
low had saved a thousand dollars, he 
made a payment on a home. Today— 
if he ever gets that much money to- 
gether—he buys a car. My young friend 
gets $50 a month. I worked for $17. I 
had more money at the end of one year 
than he has at the end of six. 

The truth is, we have comforts and 
conveniences today which kings could 
not have had when I was a boy. Many 
of my neighbors have radios—I plead 
guilty on the same count—which cost 
more than my father’s entire corn crop 
brought him. The farm relief most 
needed in this amazingly productive 
state is a return to that old rugged 
honesty, industry and frugality and the 
rendering to God the things that are 
God's. Reverence, and the remembrance 
that a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he posses- 
seth, is farm relief—old style. It is the 
kind most needed. 








F resh From the 
Country | 
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Southwestern—Pottawattamie County, 
June 22—We had a bad storm of rain, 
wind and hail on June 20. Five inches of 
rain fell in thirty minutes; a wall of 
water five feet high came down East 
Nishnabotna river, causing great loss 
by soil erosion. Chickens, hogs, calves, 
cows and horses were drowned, and 
fields flooded. Damage to small grain 
and corn was great. There may be half 
a crop. Gardens and strawberries were 
spoiled by mud and water. It was eight- 
een or twenty hours before the water 
receded.—Mrs. J. N. A. 

EBastern—Johnson County, June 22— 
Crops are in need of moisture. The last 
rain we had was June 11. Oats are all 
headed and a few fields are beginning 
to show signs of ripening. Corn is un- 
even and a thin stand on account of 
cut-worms and cold weather. Hay crop 
will not be large. Bees have made very 
little honey, and prospects look discour- 
aging. Fruit trees are full. Fish don’t 
bite worth a cent.—E. R. Brumwell, 

Southeastern—Louisa County, June 22 
—Have been having extremely warm 
weather the last few days. Had some 
good rains, but would appreciate an- 
other one now. Oats are looking fine 
and pastures good. Corn doing well, and 
most all crossed. Potatoes and gardens 
growing nicely. Strawberries have done 
well. Produce prices remain about the 
same. Spring pigs and chickens doing 
well.—Mrs. C. L. Duncan. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
June 23—A nice rain Saturday night; 
did a lot of good. Corn is growing fast, 
and were it not for the moles taking so 
much of it, we would have a good stand. 
The moles are the worst varmints to 
exterminate that we have. Oats and 
wheat are looking good. The first cut- 
ting of alfalfa is up, but it is not a very 
heavy crop. Clover is being cut now.— 
W. J. Adams. 

Southern—Appanoose County, June 22 
—Having plenty of rain lately, which is 
good for pastures and meadows, but 
makes it difficult to clean corn fields. 
Alfalfa and clover a heavy crop; rye 
and wheat beginning to ripen; corn is 
good, but many fields are weedy, on 
account of much wet weather. The oat 
crop is good so far. Eggs 7 to 11 cents, 
according to grade, heavy hens 13 cents, 
springs 18 cents. Hogs and wool too 
low to mention.—E. A. Suckow. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, June 
22—The summer season opened with a 
nice, gentle shower, which will benefit 
crops. Corn is growing. Oats have head- 
ed out a little short, but are standing 
well. Barley, which has been under 
observation, bids fair to be a good crop. 
Wheat is fine, but acreage has been 
reduced. Soybeans are growing, with 
an increased acreage. These will be 
threshed to supplement the short hay 
crop. Grub-worms have been destroying 
some of the meadows. Blackbirds and 
English sparrows have followed close 
behind the plow, getting the grub- 
worms in large numbers. Potatoes are 
in bloom.—Jacob Diedrich. 


ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, June 21— 
It has been hot the past week, nearly 
100 in the shade. Most corn has been 
crossed and some plowed the third time. 
Wheat will be ready to cut in about ten 
days. Some oats are good and some are 
rather poor. Pastures need rain. Not 
much clover. Beans look good. Corn is 
48 cents, new oats 17 cents, top hogs 
$7.40, cream 17 cents.—Elmer Varner. 

Western—Greene County, June 22— 
We have had real warm weather for the 
last week. Everything is growing fast. 
Had a fine rain June 21. Wheat cutting 
will begin this week. Fruit and vege- 
table canning has begun. Jars and caps 
are still high priced. Eggs 12 cents, 
cream 16 cents, hogs, $7.60.—W. C. 
Range. 


MISSOURI 

Northeastern—Ralls County, June 22 
—Crop outlook good. Oats and wheat 
exceptionally good. Corn is fair; small, 
but clean. Little replanting done. Acre- 
age in all crops above average this year. 
Plenty of moisture with good grass and 
stock water. No old clover, and very 
little alfalfa. Hogs and stock cattle are 
scarce, Lambs a normal crop, doing 
well. Eggs 10 cents, cream 19 cents.— 
N. Strode. 


MINNESOTA 

Central—Stearns County, June 22— 
Had a good soaking rain during the past 
two weeks, which was badly needed. 
Everything in the crop line looks good 
now. Corn cultivating is the main is- 
sue at the present time. Most farmers 
are going thru the third time now. 
Prices are very low for all farm prod- 
ucts.—Brown Bros. 


INDIANA 


Northeastern— La Grange County, 
June 22—Wheat is turning golden. Hay 
is a light crop. We had two inches of 
rain the fore part of June, but it did 
not last long. First cutting of alfalfa a 
fair crop. Corn 60 cents, oats 30 cents, 
eggs 13 cents. Young stock doing well; 
there are several young colts.—E. W. 
Armstrong. 
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By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 
















































 HILE TED IS SEEKING 
\4ELP LET US SEE 
WHAT HAPPENS TO 
MISS SLATER ? 2? 22 





DON'T SEE wry 





PRisewmers FOR? 
Dey CAN'T @QcT 
Away UNLESS 
dey Comes IN 
our Room / 





















WHEN YouR OLD 
Man Kicks IN 
iyete AN OTHER 
10,000 we MIGHT 
SEND YR Home / 
























ABout TIME 
OR LITTLE 
iRLs TO B 
InN BED, (SWT 
iT? 





ABOUT TIME 





VRE YOUR OLD 
MAN HAS PAID 
ABovT P20, e000 ! 
To us AcReaby! 


OH / you Brotes, 


you wiit PAY 
FoR THistf 
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LITTLE RooSTER : 
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WHAT KIND OF 
ANAME SHALL 
we Give MISS 
SLATER ? 
SEND YouR 
SUGGESTION 
To “Teo” 
IN CARE OF 
THIS PAPER 

















TO 6e 
CONTINUED 








A MIGHTY BIRD WAS HE 

A-dear old lady was showing her 
new parrot to her gardener. 

“Yo know, James, that this parrot 
comes from the Congo, and the Con- 
go parrots are so intelligent they 
seem aimost human. This bird whis- 
tles ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ so beauti- 
fully that the tears run down his 
beak.” 

“Yes, mum,” commented James. “I 
know about them Congo parrots. I 
used to own one that whistled ‘The 
Village Blacksmith’ so beautifully 
that the sparks used to fly from his 
tail.” 


BAKING POWDER 

Suspicious Wife: “Where have you 
been all evening?” 

Husband: “I’ve been talking busi- 
ness with Tom Baker.” 

“Yes! And I suppose that is bak- 
ing powder sprinkled all over your 
shoulder?” 


INEFFICIENT IDLING 
Mandy: “Jaspah, is you got dat 
wood chopped foh suppah?” 
Jaspah: “Lan’ sakes, Mandy! It 
sho’ Can’t be suppah time, a’ready? 
Seems lak Ah ain't got half mah loaf- 
in’ done yit!” 





THANK GOODNESS 

The mayor had just laid the foun- 
dation stone of a new wing for the 
hospital, and the spectators awaited 
his speech. 

“What can I do, Mary?” whispered 
the mayor to his wife. “I’ve laid the 
stone on top of it.” 


TELL HER ANYTHING 


Assistant: “The lady over there 
wants to know if this woolen jumper 
will shrink. What shall I tell her?” 

Floorwalker: “Does it fit her?” 

Assistant: “No, it’s too large.” 

Floorwalker: “Then certainly tell 
her it’ll shrink.” 





MODERN CAMPING 

Willis: “Hello, old man, where 
have you been?” 

Gillis: “Just got back from a camp- 
ing trip.” 

Willis: “Roughing it, eh?’ 

Gillis: “You bet. Why, one day 
our portable dynamo went on the 
bum and we had no hot water, elec- 
tric lights, ice, heat or radio for al- 
most two hours.” 


DO NOT BITE THE HAND 

“What did your wife say when you 
turned in so late last night?” 

“Oh, she was half asleep and 
thought I was the dog. When she 
said, ‘Is that you, Fido?’ for once in 
my life I had real presence of mind. 
I licked her hand.” 


CONSIDERATE SERGEANT 
Stable Sergeant: “Did you ever 
ride a horse before?” 
Rookie: “No.” 
Sergeant: “Ah! Here’s just the 
animal for you. He has never been 
ridden. You can start out together.” 


PROBABLY SO 
Sergeant: “Got away, has he? Did 
you guard all the entrances?” 
Constable: “Yes; but we think he 
must have left by one of the exits.” 


ECONOMY OF FRIGHT 
Chicago barbers have lowered their 
prices. We hear they did so because 
it is easy to cut hair that is already 
standing on end. 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“If you want to be with the win- 
ners, put your shoulder to the wheel 
instead of your back to the wall.” 





WRONG ADDRESS 
Servant (answering bell): “My 
boss isn’t in, sir. You may leave the 
bill if you wish.” 


Caller (in surprise): “Bill? I 
have no bill. I wish to 
Servant (in surprise also): “No 


bill! Then you must have called at 
the wrong house.” 
NEEDED CARE OF MOTHER 
Customer (to waiter): “You must 
serve incubator chickens.” 


Waiter: “Why do you say that, 
sir?” 
Customer: “Because a_ chicken 


with a mother couldn't be as tough 
as the one you just served me.” 


AND TOO FAST! 

Weldon: “Brown's attitude toward 
his young bride seems to have 
changed lately. He seldom refers to 
her as an ‘angel’ any more.” 

Sheldon: “No; she started flying 
too high.” 


LAUGH THAT OFF 

“Did you smile at your recent trou- 
bles as I advised you?” 

“Yes, darn you, and my wife hit 
me over the head with a broom and 
told me to wipe the silly grin off my 
face.” 

BABY TALK 

“Getting this $50 from my husband 
was like taking candy from a baby.” 

“Honest?” 

“Yes, he put up a terrific holler.” 


HELPFULNESS 

Two crack golfers. sliced their 
drives into the rough and went in 
search of the balls. They searched 
for a long time without success, a 
kindly old lady watching them with 
sympathetic interest. 

Finally, after the search had lasted 
half an hour, the dear old lady spoke 
to them. 

“I don’t want to bother you, gentle- 
men,” she said, “but would it bea 
cheating if I told you where they 
are?” 


THE RESTLESS HIRED MAN 


Silas: “What's that I hear, Hiram, 
about your hired man falling off the 
roof when he was shingling the barn 
last week?" 

Hiram: “Yeh. He fell in a barrel 


of turpentine 
Silas: “Did it hurt him much?” 
Hiram “Don't know. They ain’t 
caught him vet.” 


CORRECT, AS USUAL 
Visitor “Well, Joe, how do you 
like your new little sister?” 
Joe: “Oh, she’s all right, I guess; 
but there are lots of things we need- 
ed worse.” 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
Girl (spurning suitor): “I would 
not leave my happy home for any 
man.” 
Youth (brightly): “All right, we'll 
live here.” 


TEN GAUGE, DOUBLE 
“And how was your father-in-law 
looking last time you saw him?” 
“Straight down the barrel!” 


DISASTER 
“Boggs has just suffered a terrible 
financial setback.” 
“How come?” 
“Somebody died and left him a 
farm.” 





SLIM AND SPUD 
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It’s Tanned, Only Tanned, Pincher! 


















—NOW Ou FELLERS 
CANT PULL NOFAST ONES 
On ME* 1m GOIN’ ro 

COLLECT THIS HERE 












































REASONABLE! IGOTAJUST 
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{ \WHEN‘YOU SOLD ME THAT 
FIRE INSURANCE,DIDNT }O 





“OU SA*Y 1 COULD COLLECT 
ON ANYTHING WHAT 
GOT BURNED? 
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72% 








WELL, BYCRACKY, mY NECK 
GOT BORNED WORKIN’ IN 
THE SUN YESTIDY,— SO 

COME ACROST WITH THAT 

THERE INSURANCE MONEY, 
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$5000 22 in Prizes 
for Corn Farmers 
Offered by NEW IDEA 








NEW IDEA 26w 
Corn Picker 


Needed THIS Year 
More than Ever Before 


— hand picking too early and the corn is not ma- 
ture. Start it too late and bad weather catches you. 
Hire extra hands and you have the trouble and expense 
of boarding them— and even the best hand pickers lose a 
lot of corn. This year try a better way — cheaper, quicker, 
easier. Let the corn ripen. Then put a NEW IDEA Two- 
Row Picker on the job. Plenty of time to finish. The NEW 
IDEA covers 12 to 18 acres a day. Gets every ear on the 
stalk, even the nubbins. Cuts harvesting costs to the 
bone. The outstanding picker success; proved on thous- 
ands of farms. Any two-plow tractor will handle it. 









FIRST PRIZE / 
$1000°CASH. 


EVENTY-FIVE PRIZES — cash and merchandise to 

the value of over $5000.00—to be awarded to Corn 
Farmers before this year’s crop is harvested. The con- 
ditions are simple; the prizes easy to secure. There are 
no obligations attached to entering this contest. You 
don’t have to be a Champion corn grower or a Master 
Farmer to win. If corn is one of your regular farm 
crops, you are eligible. Think of winning that thousand 
dollars in cash —or.one of the other valuable prizes! 
And whether you win or not, there is a Surprise Reward 
for every contestant. 


75 Prizes.. Cash and Merchandise 
Bf EASY TO WIN 











Here are the Prizes:—1st, $1000.00 
CASH. 2nd and 3rd, each one a 
NEW IDEA Two-Row Corn Pick- 
er. 4th, NEW IDEA Spreader with 
Lime Attachment. 5th, NEW IDEA 
Spreader with Feed Safety. 6th and 
7th, each one NEW IDEA Spread- 
er. 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th, each 
one NEW IDEA Easyway Hay 
Loader, 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th, 
each one NEW IDEA Hay Rake. 
16th, 17th, 18th and 19th, each 


one NEW IDEA All-Steel Harvest 
Wagon. 20th, 21st, 22nd and 
23rd, each one NEW IDEA Vari- 
Speed Engine. 24th, 25th, 26th 
and 27th, each one NEW IDEA 
Two-Hole Corn Sheller. 28th to 
40th inclusive, each one NEW 
IDEA One-Hole Corn Sheller. 
41st to 75th inclusive, each $5.00 
Cash. The whole prize list — cash 
and merchandise — amounts to 


$5004.50. 



















See your NEW IDEA Dealer or write us direct. 











NEw IDE 


Farm Equipment 


The Judges of this contest will be the Hon. Arthur Capper, U. S. 
Senator from Kansas, Publisher of the Capper Publications; Ex-Gov. 
Samuel R. McKelvie, Member Federal Farm Board, Publisher of the 
Nebraska Farmer; Mr. John P. Wallace, Publisher of Wallace’s Farmer. 
Prizes will be awarded within 30 days after contest closes. 


There is nothing elaborate or difficult about this contest. A little care- 
ful thinking, a few minutes time — and you may win one of these 
many prizes. Any Corn Farmer is eligible to compete. The rules are 
simple and easy to follow. All information needed will be furnished 
upon request. It costs nothing to enter your name. Mail us the 
coupon at once. 


Contest Closes at Midnight Aug. 15, 1931 








Every Contestant will be Rewarded 


This contest puts you under no obligations. You 
do not have to buy or sell anything nor own any 
NEW IDEA Farm Equipment in order to win. Just 
fill out the coupon and get the simple details. Fol- 
low the rules and whether you win a prize or not, 
you will receive a special certificate of real value 
to you. 


Mail This Entry Coupon Today! 


Ee ee eee ne ee ee 
The New Idea Spreader Company, WF 
Coldwater, Ohio 


Enter my name in your Corn Farmers’ Prize Contest 
and send me full particulars at once. 








The New Idea Spreader Company 


Spreaders, Corn Pickers, Transplanters, Husker-Shredders, Al-Steel Har- 
vest Wagons, Lime Spreaders, Portable and Bucket Elevators, Hand and 
Power Corn Shellers, Hay Loaders, Side Delivery Rakes, Gasoline Engines 


Coldwater, Ohio Sandwich, Illinois 
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Name 

Address 

Farm Located 

in (State), (County) 
Size of Corn Acreage 
Farm. This Year 


